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PENNETHORNE ON PARNASSUS. 


By FRANK BANFIELD. 


USEBURY, the country house of Mr. Joseph Pennethorne, 
sleeping partner in the well-known firm of Pennethorne 
Brothers, was charmingly situated in one of the Home Counties. It 
was neither a palace nor a suburban villa, but something between the 
two. It was not ancient nor very modern. Ina word, it had been 
built by an affluent Englishman in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, on pleasantly parked rising ground. Its lawns, and shrubberies, 
and trees were not magnificent, but they harmonised with a convenient; 
spacious, two-storied house. Refinement and comfort, agreeably 
combined, were of the very atmosphere of the place. Mr. Pennethorne 
would sometimes talk of the rich as a class apart from himself, and 
liked to speak of poets who died munching crusts in garrets. He 
was a poet in his own esteem, however, but his crust was not likely 
to excite the contemptuous sympathy of Dives. 

The one absorbing occupation of Mr. Joseph Pennethorne was 
the composition of verse. No amiable platitude, no hackneyed 
aversion of the virtuous, had escaped his iambs and dactyls, his spon- 
dees and anapests. His gifts for rhythm and rhyme, for measured 
and melodious expression of noble thought, he held to be of a high 
order ; but he was compelled to admit, with a certain repining, that 
they had failed to meet with the success which they deserved. 
What added to his sense of merit, and afforded him much solace 
for neglect, was his physical and facial resemblance to Words- 
worth, of which no cruelty of the critic, and no indifference of the 
vulgar, could rob him. It was an enjoyable moment for the cynic, 
when Mr. Pennethorne, in his drawing-room after dinner, crossing 
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one leg over the other, took him into confidence and mentioned this 
likeness to the great Lake luminary. Indeed, he had had one 
striking and overpowering proof of this practical reincarnation of 
Wordsworth in his person. One summer, and in the north, he was 
basking on the turf near the grave of the author of “ Peter Bell,” 
when two brakeloads of American tourists rushed into the quiet grave- 
yard, and made furious onslaught on the sepulchral mound, beneath 
which lay the remains of the poet. Daisies, buttercups, herbage, 
everything green, together with earth, were transferred as mementoes 
in such quantities to various and capacious receptacles, that Mr. 
Pennethorne felt alarm for the safe repose of his departed a/ter ego. 
So he revealed himself with a view to remonstrance. The desecra- 
tors, jubilant a moment before at the notion that of the poet’s ashes 
might have been made “the violet of his native land,” fled back 
terror-stricken, and one lady of the “‘ New Light ” suffered an epileptic 
attack. All this it was amusing to hear from Mr. Pennethorne’s lips, 
and it was also pleasant to listen to him as he descanted on the 
singular good fortune Lord Tennyson had enjoyed in obtaining so 
complete recognition from Throne and people. The well-to-do 
minor poet said no word in dispraise of the late Laureate ; but 
after having been in the society of Mr. Pennethorne for a brief 
while, you found yourself tacitly assenting to the suggestion that 
it was that mysterious and ill-defined entity, hight luck, which was 
responsible for Lord Tennyson’s fame, and for the very mediocre 
repute of Mr. Pennethorne. 

He is sitting on the evening when this story opens in his working: 
room on the ground floor of Musebury, diligently plodding through 
the last author’s proofs of his Epic, ‘‘ The Passing of Ghouldom ; or, 
the On-coming of the Beautiful.” It was a labour of anxious love, 
and he paused often in his work to wonder whether at last he should 
obtain the plaudits of the many, instead of, as heretofore, the am- 
biguous and guarded compliments of the gentlemen whom he had 
clumsily attempted to nobble. The last man of this type he had 
down at Musebury had recited to him half the “ Barrack-room Bal. 
lads” of Mr. Rudyard Kipling in the drawing-room after dinner, and 
had never so much as quoted a line from Mr. Pennethorne’s “ Wood 
Idylis,” or even from his “ Whisperings of the Moonlight,” which he 
reckoned among his che/s d’auvre. This sort of thing, he hoped, as 
he glanced upwards out through the open folding windows into the 
fast deepening shades of an autumnal night, was now, with next 
week’s publication of “ The Passing of Ghouldom,” to come to an 
end. At last the ever-recurring joy of his day-dreams should be 
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practically réalised, and Musebury become sacred for the English 
people, to be thought of henceforth, and for all earthly ever, in asso- 
ciation with such shrines of the muses as Dove Cottage, as that world- 
famed Elizabethan relic at Stratford-on-Avon, as the Cottage at 
Chalfont St. Giles, as that other at Ayr. He would have his own 
dwelling, together with Somersby Rectory, or the abode of Farring- 
ford, wherein the late Laureate “ brewed the ode sublime,” preserved 
to latest posterity as mementoes of what was most precious in the 
poetic genius of the nineteenth century. ‘There will be no more 
quoting Kipling to me then,” he murmured to himself, “to me, who 
am so refined, and Kipling, pshaw ! he is not at all refined.” 

And there was an air of refinement about Joseph Pennethorne. 
It was dry and antique, that atmosphere of him, suggesting somehow 
as he did a large-sized male fairy, a dried apple, an autumn leaf, a 
something crisp, and light, and thin, out of which the juices of life 
had fled with its coarsenesses. And in and out amid the simplicity 
of his main purpose trickled a vein of sly worldliness. And now, as 
he bends once more to his task, there comes the sound of an opening 
door behind him, and a girl of eighteen enters his room, and moves 
quickly up to the literary worker. Graceful in figure, a little over 
middle height, and brown-eyed, is Maggie Pennethorne ; a brunette 
too, with a lurking suspicion of fun about the mouth. 

“Tam come to say good night, father,” said she. “It’s no use 
asking you when you mean going to bed, with those proof-sheets 
before you. You'll see the sun rise. Don’tI just wish I was you? 
Martha is making some hot strong coffee for you, which I'll bring to 
you myself in ten minutes. So put down your pen, there’s a dear, 
and talk.” 

“T’m too full of my work for talking, Maggie.” 

“ And it’s going to be a big success, father. I’ve faith in Gerald.” 

“You must try and force him out of your thoughts, my dear 
Maggie. It’s nonsense to suppose that with his youth and in- 
experience he can do anything. As I have told you, his want of 
refinement, as shown, inadvertently perhaps, in his attitude towards 
the serious labours of my lifetime in verse, renders him quite unsuit- 
able as a husband for you. I observed his expression carefully some 
months ago when I asked for his favourite passage in ‘Wood Idylls.’ 
I will not try to imitate it, Maggie, for I will not defile my face with 
a hideous sneer. As the Laureate sings :— 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell,” 
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“ Ah, father, dear, all will come right between you ahd Gerald. 
You imagine that sneer, darling. Your imagination and sensitive- 
ness are wonderful ; Gerald’s so very clever, that he may help more 
than you think.” 

“* My dear Maggie,” broke in Mr. Pennethorne, with some degree 
of impatience, “what can Gerald Hardy do which I have not 
attempted in order to conquer the indifference of the purblind multi- 
tude to my work? It was ever so. Look at Savage, gasping out his 
mighty soul with a crust in his mouth. The glorious Milton, too, 
received a poor £5 for ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and yet his noble name now 
fills and dominates the imaginations of men. Have I not condescended 
to all legitimate arts in order to open the eyes of the world? Have I 
not had critic after critic here to dine with us for years past, with a 
special and more abundant hospitality just before the publishing of 
a poem ?” 

“ You have, father, dear, and lent some of them money.” 

“I don’t grudge the outlay, Maggie, although there has not been 
all the spontaneous enthusiasm in their reviews I could wish. Still, 
on the whole, they have shown great tact, taste, and discrimination in 
their criticisms ; and when trained and practised judgment is on one’s 
side, the rest ought to come. And then I have done more than this. 
For years past all the employés and travellers of Pennethorne 
Brothers have inquired systematically at book-stalls and at book- 
sellers for a copy of one or other of my volumes of poems, so as to 
secure their exposure to the public view.” 

** And the demand for them has grown, father?” 

“And the demand, my child, does not develop as I could wish. 
With ‘Wood Idyils,’ as you may remember, I took a very bold step. 
I induced my publishers to agree to a public announcement, that 
they and I would unite in handing over all the profits arising out of 
the sale of the work to the Asylum for Decayed Costermongers. 
That fact was well advertised in the hope that the philanthropy of 
the reading public would be roused to action. The idea, I really 
flatter myself, was ingenious.” 

“The decayed costermongers, poor old things, ought to be 
grateful.” 

“They have not received anything, so far, dear. There has 
been no profit on ‘ Wood Idylls.’ Still, no doubt, this offer of mine 
has helped my reputation. When you are a poet, the very mention 
of the word profit in connection with the sale of your works does 


good.” 
** Now I must go and look after your coffee, father ;’ and so 
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saying, Maggie tripped off, to return again with a trimly-uniformed 
parlourmaid, bearing a tray, with coffee-pot and necessary appen- 
dages. After the servant had gone, Maggie loitered a moment : 

“ You are not nervous, father, dear, sitting up by yourself.” 

“Nervous! no, Maggie. What put such a notion into your 
head ?” 

“T don’t think you are, dear. I believe in a genuine real battle 
you would be calm and brave, and, unless you were hit, you wouldn’t 
suffer from shock to the system and fright.” 

“My dear Maggie, I am an Englishman. Moreover, my mind 
has been nurtured on heroic poetry as well as on the more idyllic. 
I am not easily shaken. But, my dear girl, you must go to bed, 
and to sleep. You must be tired, or you would never talk in so 
fanciful a fashion.” 

“Then, good night, father; and success to ‘The Passing of 
Ghouldom.’” Mr. Pennethorne was left to himself and his proofs. 
As may have been inferred from the above, he was a widower, with 
one only child. Of her he thought now, and of her love for Gerald 
Hardy. Hardy was a young fellow of independent means, who had 
known Maggie since her childhood. His property, which he had 
recently inherited, was contiguous to that of Mr. Pennethorne, and 
he was an unexceptionable far# in the eyes of most of their friends. 
Unhappily, he had come down severely on the author’s poetic toes, 
and his suit for Maggie’s hand had just been contemptuously rejected. 
Was there anything to be wondered at in the minor poet’s 
attitude? Mr. Pennethorne might be justified in doubting if.James 
Montgomery would have given a daughter in marriage to Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, or Wordsworth to Shelley, or any average 
minor poet to Mr. Traill. He had been wounded in a sore place. 
Well, he would not dwell on the unpleasantness. Let but ‘ The 
Passing of Ghouldom” carry him to the top of Parnassus, and the 
wealthy, cultured darlings of society would hurry to do him homage, 
and before them this Gerald Hardy—merely a fine specimen of the 
manly country gentleman—would appear to Maggie the clod he was, 
without taste for the exquisite details of word-arrangement, and 
incapable of expressing a syllable of ecstacy, even in presence of the 
most glorious sunset. 

The midnight bells have already sounded, and Mr. Pennethorne 
is just at the end of his task. Leaning back in his chair, he gives 
himself up to the sense of mingled satisfaction and regret which 
mark the completion of work that is loved for itself. And then 
he sees something which causes him to rise hastily in his chair. 
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Men with masked faces are stealing in through the open folding 
doors. They rush on him. Mr. Pennethorne makes a stab at his 
first assailant with a penknife, and, though the blade was a small 
one, the red blood spurts out. In another moment he is silently 
seized—the midnight marauders had uttered no sound, and, to 
silence his loud cries for assistance, they gagged him. Further, 
the verse-maker was blindfolded, and strapped firmly down in his 
reading-chair. Their stealthy movements he listened to with indig- 
nant attention. Suddenly they scurried out of the room on to the 
lawn. A moment or two later the sound of distant wheels going 
away at breakneck-speed was faintly audible. The burglars, or 
whatever they might be, must have been alarmed at something. 

So, happily for Mr. Pennethorne, it turned out. John, the 
gardener, and Thomas, the groom, came hurrying in from different 
directions to their master’s assistance. In the space of a few 
seconds he was unbound, the gag was taken out of his mouth, 
and his eyes were unbandaged. John and Thomas were so excited 
over the indignity done to their master, that they were ill-judged 
in the order of the liberation. Mr. Pennethorne, on the other 
hand, was as calm and cool as a cucumber. He had not over- 
estimated his nerve when conversing with Maggie. His first thought 
was not of himself now, but of the proof-sheets of “ The Passing of 
Ghouldom.” They were besmeared with blood. Mr. Pennethorne 
took them up one after another, and observed with satisfaction that 
his corrections and insertions, his deletes and all the rest of it, were 
still to be read by the compositors. Meanwhile, John and Thomas 
plied their master with the remarks that seemed to them appropriate 
to the occasion. 

“ Are you hurt, sir?” asked John. 

“ Shall I go for Doctor Varley, sir?” questioned Thomas. 

“* Miss Maggie ’Il be finely frightened.” 

“ The villains, I wish we could a’ got hold of ’em,” 

“ Shall I saddle the grey and drive to the police station ?” 

* And your nice books all smeared.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pennethorne. “I did not yield without a blow 
in my defence. One of the fellows has been made to bleed for his 
lawlessness. Thomas, get out the grey, as suggested, and ride for 
the police. This matter must be investigated on the spot.” 

The two male servants had not left the room before the female 
indwellers of Musebury came into the room in all the various stages 
of terror, except Maggie, who was, her father thought, strangely calm 
and quiet, 
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“You're not upset, father?” said she. 

“ Not at all, my dear. No more than good William of Deloraine 
would have been after a beeve-harrying in Cumberland. But let me 
tell you aboutit.” And this he did in his very best manner, and amid 
the ejaculations ot the domestics. When he had finished, he assumed, 
with an air of quiet dignity, an attitude in which the hero and the 
poet were finely and artistically blended. 

“You might get me a glass of port, my dear,” he said, when the 
chorus of laudation and congratulation had died away. 

That time of slumber at Musebury was as bright and busy as the 
day. The house was ransacked to find if anything had been stolen. 
This was done in amateurish fashion by the servants, commanded by 
Mr. Pennethorne, holding a poker as the ensign of his office, while 
Maggie acted as his aide-de-camp. Then the constables came, and 
pursued an independent investigation under the awe-struck gaze of 
the servants and amid a cloud of suggestions from Mr. Pennethorne. 
Long before the incidents of that stirring night permitted the poet to 
seek repose, the sweet breath of dawn was on the woods and pastures 
around Musebury, Before he did actually retire to rest he, when 
kissing his daughter “ good-night,” used these remarkable words :— 

“T have just. been thinking, my dear, that this strange and un- 
pleasant adventure may be, after all, a blessing in disguise.” 

* The same thought has struck me, father; and it will lead, I 
trust, to your being reconciled with Gerald.” 

“T don’t see the connection, the sequence of ideas, Maggie, but 
I must rest now. Good night.” 

There was some slight anxiety in Maggie Pennethorne’s eyes as 
they watched from her bedroom the constables who hung obstinately 
about the shrubberies and lawns. But when she lifted the coverlids 
to get into bed, her mobile lips were curved in a humorous smile, 
which scarcely left them even after the sweet face was fixed ina 
profound and healthy sleep. 

All the country round Musebury knew of the attack on Mr. 
Pennethorne by breakfast-time in the morning ; and all London 
and the Home Counties read of it in the evening. Gerald Hardy 
called at the house, and made polite inquiries after Mr. Pennethorne. 
After an animated private interview with Maggie, he was shown into 
the poet’s workroom, the scene of the midnight outrage. 

This young gentleman, it may here be observed, was a lithe, 
healthy-complexioned, square-shouldered young Englishman, standing 
in his stockings some six feet. His bright brown eyes had a humid 
depth in them ; his delicately curved nostrils betrayed a quick 
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sensitiveness, while the lines of his mouth marked a readiness to 
respond to the laughter in things. A thick moustache harmonised 
in colour shading with his trimly-cut brown hair. 

Mr. Pennethorne received him with frigid dignity, which, how- 
ever, improved in temperature, as Gerald’s anxiety lest he might have 
sustained any serious shock from the surprise of last night’s attack 
became manifest. He was able to completely reassure the young 
man. 

“ And here,” said he, “is ‘The Passing of Ghouldom,’ at least, 
the final proof-sheets of it, smeared, as you see, with a robber’s 
gore.” Mr. Pennethorne was all the poet this morning, and thus 
rejected the word “ blood.” 

“‘ And nothing has been taken?” asked Gerald. 

“ Not one jot or tittle,” replied the poet sententiously. 

* And to what do you attribute the attack ?” 

“The motive may have been robbery, and the thieves may have 
been scared by the sound of the approach of John and Thomas. 
But I have another explanation.” 

“Indeed, and what may that be?” said Gerald. 

“Tt is a fanciful one, perhaps. At least, it may seem so to any- 
one so very matter-of-fact as yourself,” returned Mr. Pennethorne, 
severely. 

“Don’t misjudge me, Mr. Pennethorne,” said Gerald. “If I 
don’t possess your gifts, I can appreciate them. And your explana- 
tion ?” 

“Well,” said the poet, “it is just possible that some passages of 
‘The Passing of Ghouldom’ may have got abroad through the 
printer’s workmen. Iam very severe in some passages on strikes 
and on burglars, It may be revenge, or it may be terrorism of which 
J was so nearly the victim.” 

“Would you like to see an interviewer ?” asked Gerald. 

“From a newspaper? Yes, I certainly should,” replied the older 
man, with a great accession of sprightliness. 

“Well, I have taken the liberty of telegraphing to a newspaper 
friend of mine for one of his staff who does the interviewing. Of 
course, I mentioned the extraordinary circumstances. I hope I have 
not offended you by doing as I have done.” 

“No, certainly not, my dear Hardy. Anything done to help 
forward the cause of poetry is not severely judged by me.” 

“I thought I should have absolution,” said Gerald, cheerfully. 
“ The interviewer will probably be down soon. Ah ! here comes the 
messenger, It’s for me, boy”—this to a perspiring youth, ‘Yes. 
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Let me read it. ‘Hardy, Chigbury, Watford. Interviewer at 
Musebury, midday. Paramor.’ ‘That's my newspaper friend’s 
name.” 

“ That is excellent,” said Mr. Pennethorne, rubbing his hands 
together in a frisky manner. “ But I so much wanted to have taken 
up my proofs to my publishers myself this morning, and explain how 
they became so incarnadined. But now the interviewer is coming, 
and then the constables and detectives—it is rather a predicament for 
one who concerns himself with the exquisite, the beauties of the 
sundown, the colour-toning of the clouds, the hues of flower and leaf, 
and the melody of the delightful little birds, more than with the 
practical.” 

“T have thought of all that,” said Gerald, quickly; “and you 
must allow me to take some of the work off your hands. _ I will carry 
in the proofs to the publishers, and explain to them their condition. 
You would wish, I am sure, that the day of publication should be 
hurried on, so as to make the most of the popular excitement over 
last night’s episode.” 

“ As I said last night to Maggie,” said Mr. Pennethorne, “it may 
be a blessing in disguise.” 

“Just so. And you may depend upon me to do the best I can. 
It will be a good idea, I think, in a few days’ time to circulate a para- 
graph saying that, ‘There is no truth in the report prevalent in 
Society circles and in the West-end clubs, that the proof sheets of 
Mr. Pennethorne’s “The Passing of Ghouldom” have been pur- 
chased by the proprietors of a well-known wax-work show. We have 
the best authority for the statement that these highly interesting 
papers will bé preserved as an heir-loom, in the family of the gifted 
bard.’” 

‘Excellent !” murmured Mr. Pennethorne, again rubbing his 
hands friskily. “I see I can rely upon your judgment. I will 
entrust you with the papers.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the poet handed the precious 
proofs, neatly wrapped up, to Hardy, who thereupon wished 
him “Good-morning,” and strode away down the path skirting 
the lawn. Mr. Pennethorne looked after him, and murmured to 
himself :— 

“Much shrewdness in these practical affairs of life. No refined 
taste unhappily. Sadly wanting in cultivated appreciation of ‘ Wood 
Idylls.’ And all this zeal is due to his devotion to Maggie, for 
whom he is not the husband I could desire. ’Tis pity that it is so, 
but :— 
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A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 


Despite all the efforts of the local police, aided by detectives from 
Scotland-yard, the Marauders of Musebury, as the midnight intruders 
came to be called, were notarrested. The affair, however produced 
a profound sensation. For the proverbial nine days, the inhabitants 
of no country residence within a twenty-mile radius of London slept 
with their ordinary sense of security. Mr. Pennethorne’s bold 
suggestion, communicated to Mr. Paramor’s interviewer, that the 
attack on Musebury was due to two of the classes he had branded 
as “ Ghouls,” namely strikers and burglars, met with a large measure 
of public support, and provoked a long correspondence in the papers, 
over such signatures as “ Your constant reader for ten years,” 
“‘ Minstrel,” “Indignant Compositor,” “ One who knows,” and “ Trade 
Union Secretary.” Besides, there were sermons preached by a 
popular archdeacon and a well-advertised Nonconformist divine 
amongst the rest, attributing the outrage to the growing demoralisa- 
tion of society ; and in the tabernacle, at a word of command from 
the pulpit, the whole congregation rose to their feet as a protest 
against the prevalence of Ghouldom in high places. As for “The 
Passing of Ghouldom,” it blazed like a star of the first magnitude 
in the literary firmanent. Those were very happy days for Mr. 
Pennethorne. His long consciousness of his own merit prevented 
him from suffering ill-regulated ferment. There was no outward 
sign of the ¢é¢/e montée at all, unless the fact that he let his hair grow, 
and took to black velvet coats, be counted as such. It is true, too, 
that he would now and then take one or other of his younger literary 
guests aside, who might be supposed to doubt whether the owner 
of so conventionally correct a home possessed the genuine poetic 
fire, and would hint that he had been very lively when a young man, 
had lived in chambers and stayed out late. And when, after a con- 
fidence like this, a smart Shakespearean scholar observed archly :— 

“¢ T did not think Master Silence had been a man of this mettle.’” 

Mr. Pennethorne quite unabashed, and tapping his new friend 
on the shoulder, would give a little skip, and smiling a withered smile, 
quite aptly rejoin— 

“*Who—I? I have been merry twice and once ere now.’” But 
then, when he indulged in this Bohemianism of observation, he was 
careful that Maggie was not within hearing. She was, most probably, 
at such a moment discussing with Gerald, the practical, the date of 
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their next approach to Mr. Pennethorne with a view to the removal 
of the ban upon their life-long alliance. 

Like Young’s “ Night Thoughts” and Montgomery’s “Satan,” 
** The Passing of Ghouldom ” had its popular vogue. Let it not be 
supposed, however, that Mr. Pennethorne escaped the Critics, spelt 
with the big C, of the lashed author. He was roughly handled in 
more than one periodical, and some bitter persons, after giving the 
Marauders of Musebury all the credit for the epic’s sale, which was 
enormous, insinuated an opinion that the said Marauders bore points 
of resemblance to Mrs. Harris and Mr. Wilfred Murray. Most of 
this abuse Mr. Pennethorne bore with equanimity. He attributed 
it to the rancour of disappointed artists in verse, to that jealousy 
which is averred to be more cruel than the grave. “This is the 
penalty of eminence,” he would magnanimously observe to amused 
or interested guests, as he held up a paper containing a more than 
usually harsh critigue. There was no getting inside his self-esteem 
that way. But the suggestion that the Marauders of Musebury were 
an invention touched him to the quick. The poet was good ; but 
the manly, hero poet was better. 

Therefore Mr. Pennethorne announced to his daughter one 
morning that he proposed writing to the journal of which Mr. 
Paramor was the director, inviting a thorough investigation into the 
circumstances of the midnight raid. 

“T don’t think I would if I were you, father.” 

“Why not, child? These virulent suggestions may affect the 
circulation of the book and its influence for good.” 

“ Father, can you keep a very great secret ?” 

“ What nonsense, Maggie! Do beserious. Thisisamost important 
matter. This base attempt to tarnish my laurels must not be ignored.” 

Maggie rose, put both her hands on her father’s shoulders, bent 
both her laughing eyes on his, and said— 

“Have patience, dear. I have something very important to tell 
you. But you must really promise to keep it a very great secret.” 

“Well, well,” returned Mr. Pennethorne, with some testiness of 
manner, “if it must be so, it must be so. I promise.” 

“You remember that you agreed to forgive Gerald his offending 
you about ‘ Wood Idylls,’ though he didn’t mean it, if he managed, 
as I said he would, you know, to make ‘ The Passing of Ghouldom’ 
all the rage ; and hasn’t he succeeded ?” 

“What do you mean, Maggie? He has been very practical and 
useful lately, I admit. But it was the Marauders of Musebury who 
were the means of my recognition, not Hardy,” 
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“Oh, father, would you forgive Gerald if he was one marauder, 
doing it all for your good, so that the public might recognise you at 
last ?” 

“ Gerald Hardy a marauder !” said Mr. Pennethorne, and stopped 
to think. After a pause he spoke again, and Maggie was delighted 
to note that he was not enraged. 

“ Ordinary men might be angry,” he went on; “but I am not 
an ordinary man. So you two plotted against me.” 

“ Not against you, dearest father. But we knew how your heart 
was set on the success of ‘The Passing of Ghouldom,’ and we deter- 
mined, for your sake and our own, that at any cost your place on 
the top of Parnassus should be acknowledged. And it was a glorious 
advertisement, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes, it was a great advertisement. That’s a fine phrase, ‘on 
the top of Parnassus.’ Is it your own, Maggie, or borrowed ?” 

“I borrowed it from Gerald.” 

“ Dear me, from Gerald! He has more of refinement and the 
poetic temperament than I imagined.” 

“ You will be good to us both, dear ?” 

“ Yes, under all the circumstances I suppose I must. It was 
very original and rough, and my daughter Maggie in it too. Fie, fie! 
Quite an Elizabethan touch in it. Ha, ha! Would have delighted my 
immortal colleague, Will Shakespeare ! But the other marauders?” 

“Two of Gerald’s friends.” 

“ And the blood? Why, I might have killed him.” 

“ Gerald provided everything. He had it in a skin bag, and you 
spilt it. Gerald has wonderful foresight.” 

“So it seems. I'll send for him at once. A man with his 
practical audacity of conception is a godsend to a man of genius. 
He will always be my ally now. That is all right, Maggie. The 
merry wedding bells shall ring for you and the man of your choice.” 

And so the jolly, merry wedding bells did ring for Gerald and 
Maggie. When they returned from their honeymoon trip they found 
Mr. Pennethorne busy with a new epic. The excitement of a first 
phenomenal success had worn off. He was now moving in a position 
of “assured eminence,” as he put it, among the men of light and 
leading of the land ; for had he not been asked to join the Balloon 
Society, and had not his name been enrolled among the Fellows of 
the Royal Society of Literature, where he rejoiced in the companion- 
ship of many congenial and similarly gifted minds? To the world, 
nevertheless, the Marauders of Musebury remained a mystery. 





JUPITER AND ITS SYSTEM. 


System,” exceeding as it does both in volume and mass all the 

other planets put together. Its volume and mass are variously 
stated in works on astronomy. I find the volume given in different 
books ranges from 1,200 to 1,387 times the volume of the Earth. 
This discrepancy probably arises, in some cases at least, from assuming 
the planet to be a perfect sphere, whereas it is considerably flattened 
at the north and south poles, much more so thanour globe. Recent 
measures by Mr. Barnard, of the Lick Observatory, make the equa- 
torial diameter 89,790 miles, and the polar diameter 84,300 miles. 
Assuming these dimensions for Jupiter, and those of the Earth, as 
given by Harkness, namely, 7926°248 miles and 7899°844 miles re- 
spectively, I find that—assuming both bodies to be oblate spheroids 
—the volume of Jupiter’s globe is 1,369°4 times the volume of the 
Earth. According to Harkness the sun’s mass is 327,214 times the 
mass of the Earth, and 1,047°55 times that of Jupiter. Hence it 
follows that Jupiter’s mass is 327,214 divided by 1,047°55, or 312°36 
times the mass of the earth. Its density or specific gravity compared 
with that of the Earth will therefore be 312°36 divided by 13694, 
or o'228, that of the Earth being 1. Assuming the Earth’s density at 
5°576, as found by Harkness from a discussion of various measures, 
the density of Jupiter will be 1°27 (water = 1), or a little less than 
that of the sun, which is about 1°40. 

From the measures given above, the mean diameter of Jupiter is 
87,045 miles, or eleven times that of the Earth, and about ,'; of the 
sun’s diameter. 

Taking the Earth’s mean distance from the sun at 92,796,950 
miles, as given by Harkness, the mean distance of Jupiter from the 
sun will be 482,803,970 miles. The eccentricity of its elliptical orbit 
being 004825, its distance from the sun at perihelion is 459,507,760 
miles, and at aphelion 506,100,180 miles. Between its greatest and 
least distances therefore there is a difference of 46,592,420 miles, or 
about one-half the Earth’s mean distance from the sun, ‘The 


- has been well termed the “ giant planet” of the “ Solar 
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inclination of Jupiter’s orbit to the plane of the ecliptic being only 
1° 18’ 41'’—or less than that of any of the other large planets with 
the exception of Uranus—the planet never departs much from the 
ecliptic, and hence it was called by the ancients the “ ecliptic planet.” 
Its period of revolution round the sun is eleven years 314°8 days. 
The inclination of its axis of rotation being nearly at right angles to 
the plane of its orbit, there are practically no seasons in this distant 
world, and the only variation in the heat and light at any point on its 
surface would be that due to the comparatively small variation in its 
distance from the sun referred to above. Its mean distance from the 
sun being 5°2028 times the Earth’s mean distance from the sun, it 
follows that the heat and light received by Jupiter is twenty-seven 
times (5*2 squared) less than the earth receives. The amount of heat 
received from the sun by this planet is very small, and were it con- 
stituted like the Earth its surtace should be perpetually covered by 
frost and snow. Far from this being the case, the telescope shows 
its atmosphere to be in a state of constant and wonderful change. 
These extraordinary changes cannot possibly be due to the solar 
heat, and they have suggested the idea that the planet may perhaps 
be in a red-hot state, a miniature sun in fact, glowing with inherent 
heat. The great brilliancy of its surface, the “ albedo,” as it is called, 
and its small density—-less than that of the sun—are facts in favour 
of this hypothesis. As the attraction of Jupiter's enormous mass 
would render the materials near its centre of much greater density 
than those near its surface, the latter must be considerably lighter 
than water, and may possibly be in the gaseous state. 

It has been objected to this hypothesis of inherent heat in 
Jupiter, that the satellites totally disappear when they pass into the 
shadow of the planet, and that if they received any light from Jupiter 
they should remain visible in large telescopes when eclipsed. In 
reply to this objection it may be urged that the /ight afforded by 
Jupiter to his satellites may be small, although the Aeaz of the planet 
may be comparatively great. Red-hot iron, although at a very high 
temperature, does not give much light, and at the great distance the 
satellites are from the Earth the light they receive from Jupiter 
might very well be imperceptible even in a large telescope. Pos- 
sibly the “dark side” of Jupiter may appear to his satellites as our 
moon does when totally eclipsed, and showing a ruddy light. There 
are several observations on record which seem to favour the hypo- 
thesis that the surface of Jupiter glows with inherent light. The famous 
observer Cassini once failed to find the shadow of the first satellite 
when it should have been on the disc. The shadow of the same 
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satellite was seen grey by Gorton on one occasion. The shadow of the 
second satellite has been seen very indistinct by Buffham, Birt, and 
Grover, and it was seen grey by Flammarion and Terby in March 1874. 
The well-known English astronomer, Captain W. Noble, speaking of 
the chocolate-colour of the second satellite when in transit in 1892, 
says: “The only feasible explanation of this appearance which 
occurred to me was that the portion of the planet’s disc from which 
all sunlight was shut off was in a red-hot or glowing condition.” 
The third satellite has been frequently seen in transit as a black spot, 
although fully illuminated by sunlight. This may be Jartly due, as 
has been suggested, to dark spots on the surface of the satellite, but 
the phenomenon of a black transit cannot be wholly due to this cause, 
for were the spots on its surface so very dark as this argument would 
imply, they would diminish the brightness of the satellite when seen on 
a dark sky. This is apparently not the case, for the third satellite is 
usually the brightest of all when observed outside the planet’s disc. 

The four well-known satellites of Jupiter were discovered by 
Galileo on January 7, 1610, and were some of the first fruits of the 
invention of the telescope. They are usually known by the numbers 
1, IL, IIL, Iv., counting from the planet. Their distances from the 
centre of Jupiter are 266,400 miles, 423,800 miles, 676,000 miles, 
and 1,189,000 miles respectively, and their approximate diameters, 
2,400, 2,100, 3,430, and 2,930 miles. Satellite 11. is, therefore, 
about the same size as our moon; 111. intermediate in size between 
Mercury and Mars, and iv. about the size of Mercury. Their 
periods of revolution round Jupiter range from 1d. 18h. 274 m. 
to 16d.15h. 32m. Their density is small, that of 1. being only 
a little greater than that of water; that of 1. and 1. about 2 
(water=1), and that of 1v. about 1°47. 

A fifth satellite was unexpectedly discovered by Mr. Barnard with 
the great Lick telescope on the night of September 9, 1892. This is a 
very faint and difficult object, shining only as a star of the 13th mag- 
nitude. Its distance from the centre of Jupiter is about 112,500 miles. 
It is, therefore, only 67,600 miles from the surface of the planet, 
round which it revolves in the short period of 11h. 57 m. 22}s., with 
a velocity of about 164 miles a second. It is too small for direct 
measurement, but, judging from its faintness, its diameter probably 
does not exceed 100 miles. 

The rapid motion and change of phase of these satellites must 
form a most interesting spectacle in the sky of Jupiter. The rapidity 
of their motion is easily explained by the great mass of Jupiter. Were 
they to move as slowly as our moon does, they would soon fall on 
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to the body of the planet. All the satellites, with the exception of 
the outer one, Iv., are eclipsed at every revolution. Owing, however, 
to a remarkable relation which exists between the motions of the 
three other larger satellites, it follows that they can never be all 
eclipsed at the same time, so that there will always be more or less 
moonlight in the Jovian sky. The diameters of the discs of the 
large satellites, as seen from Jupiter’s equator, will be 36, 184, 
18, and 8} minutes of arc respectively. Satellite 1. would therefore 
show a disc somewhat larger than our moon, and the others smaller. 
Barnard’s satellite would have a disc of about 5 minutes in diameter. 
The combined light of the satellites, however, as seen from Jupiter, 
is—owing to their great distance from the sun—considerably less than 
that we receive from our solitary moon ; but Jupiter himself must 
afford a considerable amount of light to the satellites at night. 
From satellite 1. he appears as a disc of about 19 degrees in dia- 
meter ; from 1. about 12 degrees; from 111. over 7 degrees, and 
from satellite iv. over 4 degrees. Jupiter’s light on all the satellites, 
especially on 1. and 1., must therefore much exceed that of our full 
moon. But if the illumination of their nights is good, their daylight 
is not quite so satisfactory ; total eclipses of the sun by Jupiter are 
of almost daily occurrence ; those seen from the first satellite lasting 
nearly 2} hours, and from the fourth over 44 hours. 

From Barnard’s satellite I find that Jupiter would show an 
enormous disc, of which the equatorial diameter would be about 
47 degrees, and the polar about 44 degrees. From the proximity of 
this little satellite to the surface of Jupiter, and the great velocity of 
its rotation round the planet, we may deduce some curious and 
interesting facts connected with it. In the first place, as the satel- 
lite is comparatively so close to the surface of the giant planet, and 
revolves round it nearly in the plane of Jupiter’s equator, the satel- 
lite will not be visible from higher Jovian latitudes than about 
65 degrees north and south. Residents in Jupiter nearer to the poles 
would, therefore, know less about this tiny satellite than even we do, 
except, perhaps, by the reports of those who had visited lower latitudes. 
Again, the period of Jupiter’s rotation on its axis being 9 h. 55 m. 375., 
and the period of revolution of Barnard’s satellite about 12 hours; 
it follows that five revolutions of the satellite are about equal to six 
rotations of Jupiter, and the satellite will remain above the horizon 
of any spot on Jupiter’s equator for about 30 hours, and remain 
below it for 30 hours more. During the time, therefore, that the 
satellite is visible in the sky of Jupiter, it makes two revolutions 
round the planet and a portion of a third, and the same while it is 
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below the horizon. This apparent anomaly is due to the fact that 
the motion of revolution of the satellite and that of the rotation of 
Jupiter take place in the same direction, namely from west to east. 

Again, the great difference between the size of the giant planet and 
his tiny acolyte, gives rise to another curious fact. Some idea may 
be gained of the relative size of the planet and satellite by supposing 
the satellite to be represented by a grain of shot of one-tenth of an 
inch in diameter. Jupiter will then be represented by a globe 87 
inches, or 7 feet 3 inches in diameter. As the volumes of spheres 
vary as the cubes of their diameters, the volume of Jupiter will be 
nearly 680,000,000 times the volume of the little satellite. If the 
density of the satellite is the same as that of the planet, the masses 
will of course be in the same ratio. Perhaps, however, this supposi- 
tion is improbable. Assuming that the satellite has a density equal 
to twice that of Jupiter, we have Jupiter’s mass equal to 340,000,000 
times the mass of the satellite. This enormous difference of mass 
will give rise to a very curious result. ‘The attraction produced by 
the mass of a sphere will be the same as if the whole mass of the 
sphere were concentrated at its centre. Now, as gravity varies 
inversely as the square of the distance, the attraction of a sphere on 
a body at its surface will vary directly as the mass and inversely as 
the square of the radius (or distance of the surface from the centre), 
In the case of Jupiter and his little satellite we have, for bodies on 
the surface of the satellite,“ a mass represented by 1 acting at a 
distance of 50 miles (the radius of the satellite) and a mass represented 
by 340,000,000 acting at a distance of 112,500 miles (the distance of 
the satellite from Jupiter’s centre). Hence the attractions of Jupiter 
and the satellite on a body on the surface of the satellite will be repre- 
sented respectively by *499%%02° and 5, or by ,!, and sty, 
from which it follows that the attraction of Jupiter on a body lying 
on the surface of the satellite is nearly 70 times greater than that of 
the satellite itself! The satellite therefore cannot retain by its attraction 
loose bodies lying on its surface, as these would be drawn away by 
Jupiter's attraction. In the case of the Earth and moon, I find that 
the attraction of the moon on bodies on its surface is over 600 times 
that of the Earth’s attraction on the same bodies. 

The light afforded by Jupiter to its little satellite must be very 
considerable. Taking the diameter of Jupiter as seen from the 
satellite at 45 degrees, the area of its disc would be about 8,000 times 
the apparent area of our full moon. Of course, the intensity of sun- 
light on Jupiter is 27 times less than that of sunshine on the moon, 
but on the other hand Jupiter’s “albedo ” or light-reflecting power is 
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very high, probably about four times the moon’s albedo. The bright- 
ness of Jupiter’s surface will therefore be s4, of the brightness of the 
moon’s surface. Hence we have the light afforded by Jupiter to the 
little satellite equal to 8,000 x 3,, or over 1,100 times the light of our 
full moon. This little satellite is therefore well illuminated at night ; 
but of course, on a globe which cannot retain movable bodies on its 
surface by the force of its attraction, life is impossible. 


J. E. GORE. 














OLD WESTMINSTER. 


O many, Westminster only represents that part of London 
where the Houses of Parliament and “the” Abbey are 
situated. In this utilitarian age, when our days are full of business 
and pleasure, few have time, or even inclination, to reflect on the 
great historic facts which have made our nation the great power it 
is. ‘To connect some of these facts with places will, I am convinced, 
interest many, for the pulse of the present generation still feels the 
throbs of the great events of our great past, as is proved by the 
general interest evinced when any historic landmark is swept away 
by the improvements of fin-de-sitcle London. 
Thy ways, through which my weary steps I guide 
In this Research of old Antiquitie, 
Are so exceeding rich, and long, and wide, 
And sprinkled with such sweet varietie, 
Of all which pleasaunt is to Ear and Eye, 
That I, nigh ravished with rare Thoughts Delight, 
My tedious travaile quite forget therebye. 
Spenser's ** Fairie Queene.” 

The difficulty of finding reliable information at an early date is 
considerable ; even some of the old charters are alleged to be forged. 
The history of the city of Westminster involves that of the Abbey, 
from which it took its name, for the Abbey Church of St. Peter was 
the “minster west of St. Paul’s, London.” In a.p. 183, Lucius, first 
Christian king in Britain, built an oratory, dedicated to St. Peter ; 
this, in 313, under the persecutions of Diocletian and Maximinian, was 
demolished, and a Pagan temple to Apollo erected in its place. 
Three hundred years after, this also was destroyed and laid waste, so 
that the very ground on which it stood was overflowed by the Thames, 
and overgrown with thorns. Sebert, king of the East Saxons, whose 
tomb is still shown off the Ambulatory of the Abbey, drained off 
the water, cleared the foundations, and raised a noble structure 
dedicated to St. Peter, consecrated, the old monkish legends tell us, 
by the saint himself. An abbey in the olden days was a building 
designed for religious ceremonies, and the domestic accommoda- 
tion of a fraternity, subject to the government of an abbot. An 
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abbey, like a fortress, was complete within itself, and rich in 
certain privileges and endowments, a refuge for the weak, an asylum 
for the unhappy. In the ninth century, the Danes, sailing up the 
Thames, destroyed the church and convent, but King Edgar rebuilt 
it, and settled the Benedictine Friars in it. To Edward the Con- 
fessor, however, in 1065, St. Peter's Abbey owes much of its prestige. 
In return for a dispensation allowing him to break a vow of pil- 
grimage to Rome, the Saxon saintly king endowed the Convent 
Church, which he also rebuilt, with “ +, of gold, silver, cattle, and all 
his possessions,” to which ample revenues he added great privileges 
and exemptions, making the monks subject to none but the King. 
The abbots obtained the privilege of trying causes themseives, 
exempt from episcopal authority, and, being “ mitred ” abbots, sat as 
bishops in Parliament till the Reformation. Henry III. added to 
the wealth and privileges of this favoured monastery,—he partially 
rebuilt the church ; in 1362 the south-west tower was added by 
Abbot Littlington, who also built the cloisters and “‘ dead wall” along 
the Abbey gardens, Henry III. and Edward I. granted the abbot the 
right of holding a fair in Tothill Fields every May, forbidding during 
the duration of said fair any other to be held ; even shops in the 
city of London had to be closed. The Mayor and Corporation of 
London, it is said, paid £6,000 to the Abbey in later days to cancel 
this clause.' Henry VII. added to the Abbey that marvellous chef- 
d’euvre, the chapel called by his name ; by his will he left £5,000 
to Abbot Islip to complete it worthily. 

In 1539, after an existence of g00 years, Abbot Benson sur- 
rendered the Abbey to Henry VIII., who dissolved the foundation, 
and formed it into a College of secular Canons, under the rule of a 
Dean. At the dissolution the revenues surrendered amounted, 
according to Dugdale, to £3,471 os. 23d. ; Speed, however, gives 
the figures at £3,077 6s. 43d. In 1541 Henry VIII. appointed 
Thomas Thirleby, Dean of the King’s Chapel, to be Bishop of 
Westminster, with a diocese comprising all the county of Middlesex 
save the parish of Fulham. Abbot Benson was the first dean ; eight 
of the old monks became prebendaries, and four minor canons ; the 
remainder got pensions and were dismissed. The endowment of the 
new bishopric was £586 13s. 4¢. In 1550 Thirleby had to resign 
his see, which was re-united to the diocese of London by King 
Edward VI. Several estates were then given to trustees, to be applied 
to the repairs of St. Paul’s Cathedral, giving rise to the now proverbial 
expression “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” In 1557 the old residence 


1 In 1352, Westminster was one of the ten English towns allowed to hold fairs. 
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of the abbots, which on the suppression of the bishopric had “been 
granted to Lord Wentworth, was restored to Abbot Feckenham, who 
exchanged lands at Canonbury for it. It was this abbot who was 
sent by Queen Mary I. to prepare Lady Jane Grey for her hurried 
death, and her dying words bore witness to the humanity and kind- 
ness she received from him. He sat among the bishops as a 
“ mitred ” abbot in the first Parliament of Queen Elizabeth, and 
was in 1559 committed to the Tower by this Queen, for opposing 
the Reformation ; he died a prisoner, in 1585, at Wisbeach Castle, 
Cambridgeshire. 

In 1559 an Act was passed by Parliament that all religious 
houses revived or erected by Queen Mary should be vested in the 
Sovereign, so Westminster Abbey was again surrendered. On May 21, 
1586, Queen Elizabeth refounded it by Charter as a Collegiate 
Church, with the addition of a royal School for forty boys, called 
King’s Scholars, in the twenty-seventh year of her reign. Thus 
ended all ecclesiastical authority over the City and Liberty of West- 
minster. From this statute were derived the powers of the Court 
Leet, or Sheriff’s Tourn, which, according to Magna Charta, should 
be held twice yearly, at Easter and Michaelmas. ‘The Dean and 
Chapter were the civil as well as the spiritual court ; they elected for 
life a High Steward, who is assisted by an Under Steward (the first 
High Steward of Westminster was William Sycell, Lord Burghley, 
Queen Elizabeth’s celebrated Minister). The High Steward, or his 
deputy, presides at the Court Leet ; next to these is the High Bailiff, 
who, nominated by the Dean and confirmed by the High Steward, 
acted as sheriff, summoned juries, and managed elections for Parlia- 
ment ; he was also Bailiff and Searcher of the Sanctuary. The Dean 
of Westminster, or the High Steward, also nominated and elected 
twelve burgesses for a year, and from year to year, during life, not to 
be removed, save for offence, or misgovernment in their respective 
twelve wards. The Sanctuary and Abbey were exempt from their 
jurisdiction. Should the Dean be remiss in choosing burgesses, two 
justices of Middlesex had the power to elect them. 

The powers given to the Court of Burgesses of Westminster by 
the Act of 27 Elizabeth, under which it was incorporated, became 
nearly ineffective at the date of the formation of the Vestry of the 
United Parish of St. Margaret and St. John in 1724. 

ee that antique pile behold, 
WwW “on Royal Heads receive the sacred gold ; 


It gives them crowns, and does their ashes keep : 
There made like Gods, like mortals there they sleeps— Waller. 
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Venerable for its age, its architecture, and the uses to which it 
has been appropriated, the Abbey of St. Peter, as it now stands, is 
the finest building in the Pointed style in England. The west twin 
towers were built by Sir Christopher Wren, and completed in the 
reign of George II. Sir Christopher Wren, when he rebuilt St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and repaired the Abbey, always expressed his disbelief in 
the legends that they had been built on the site of Pagan temples, 
as in the foundations he could never come across any building solid 
enough to warrant the hypothesis. 

The Dean of Westminster is perpetual Dean of the Order of 
the Bath, as on the revival of the Order by George L, in 1725, 
Henry VII.’s Chapel was appointed the place for the Installation of 
the Knights. On January 29, 1563, the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England were signed in Henry VII.’s Chapel. 

Here, where sharp the sea-bird shrills his ditty, 
Flicking flame-wise through the clear live calm, 
Rose triumphal, crowning all a city, 
Roofs exalted once with prayer and psalm, 
Built of holy hands for holy pity, 
Frank and fruitful as a sheltering palm. —Swindurne. 


In Domesday Book Westminster was designated a village, in the 
Hundred of Osulestane ; it then comprised only the New Minster 
and Royal Palace, both situated on Thorney Island. This island, 
470 yards long, 370 yards broad, was insulated by a small branch of 
the Thames, afterwards termed “ Long Ditch,” which, like all other 
branches and tributaries of that river flowing through London, has 
been partially utilised for the main sewer. Roughly speaking, the 
modern boundaries of Thorney Island are equivalent to Great College 
Street, across Dean’s Yard, and the Sanctuary, through Princes Street, 
Delahay Street, down Gardener’s Lane, across Whitehall into Cannon 
Row, where the water again flowed into the main stream. In this 
branch of the Thames, Stanley tells us, the abbots used to take boat 
for the river, and on the south bank stood the Abbey Mill, whence 
modern Millbank gains its name. This royal island under our 
Norman kings had four gateways and two bridges. One, at the east 
end of Gardener’s Lane, was built by Queen Matilda, wife of Henry I. ; 
the other, at the east end of Great College Street, still, according to 
local authorities, exists beneath the pavement. Great College Street 
was called “ Dead Wall” in maps of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
and up to 1752, one side of the street having Abbot Littlington’s 
blank wall dividing it from the Abbey gardens. In Gardener’s Lane, 
in 1677, Wenceslaus Hollar died in great poverty. Between Gare 
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dener’s Lane and Charles Street temporary premises were erected in 
1&91 for the Census Office. 

From the reign of Edward VI., 1547, Westminster returned two 
members to Parliament, until the Redistribution of Seats Act of 
1885 altered the limits of the old borough, and that portion which is 
now under the jurisdiction of the United Vestry of St. Margaret 
and St. John was formed into a Parliamentary borough, to return 
one member under the name of “ Westminster.” The importance 
of the representation of Westminster is best given in the words of 
Lord Macaulay, describing an election in 1698 :— 

It must be remembered that Westminster was then by far the greatest city 
in the island, except only the remaining City of London, and contained more 
than three times as large a population as Bristol or Norwich, which come next 
in size. . . . The citizen of Westminster passed his days inthe vicinity of the palace, 
of the public offices, of the Houses of Parliament, of the courts of law. He was 
familiar with the faces and voices of ministers, senators, and judges. In anxious 
times he walked in the great hall to pick up news. 

Westminster is a wide term generically used for the City and 
Liberties of Westminster, extending from Pimlico to Temple Bar, 
from the Thames to Hyde Park Corner; but the old city, properly 
speaking, comprised only Thorney Island and its immediate sur- 
roundings, about the limit of the present Parliamentary borough ; 
in fact, all that portion of London which is under the jurisdiction 
of the United Vestry of St. Margaret and St. John, not comprising, 
however, the “hamlet” of Knightsbridge, which strangely comes 
under this Vestry, being still included in the Parish of St. Margaret. 

Westminster was truly the City of Palaces and the City of Slums, 
The latter characteristic is rapidly and happily disappearing, swept 
away by the encroachments of the wave of fashion that has set in 
from the West End of London towards the political centre of Great 
Britain—as true a definition of modern Westminster as that the City 
of London represents the business centre of the world. 

Let us now approach Westminster by the old royal highway of 
the Thames. Wordsworth’s sonnet on Westminster Bridge, composed 
in 1803, expresses the feelings which must pass through every thought- 
ful mind :— 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This City now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
Ail bright and glittering in the smokeless air, 
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Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 


The sight of the city of Westminster, in September 1893, caused 
M. Zola to exclaim :—“ Quel admirable décor !” 

The vista is superb. On the north bank of the Thames is the 
raagnificent pile of modern Gothic which contains the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, situated on the site of the old Palace of the 
gentle Saxon saint, Edward the Confessor, and his turbulent Norman 
successors ; flanked by the hoary towers of the Abbey of St. Peter ; 
in the background, to the left, are the quaint towers of St. John’s 
Church, an edifice aptly described by Lord Chesterfield as an 
“elephant with its feet in the air.” On our right hand are the 
remains of the once royally magnificent palace of our Stuart kings 
at Whitehall, with the new flats of Whitehall Court towering skyward ; 
nearer to us, New Scotland Yard and the modern palatial mansion 
of the Duke of Buccleugh, replacing old Montagu House, grace the 
new Victoria Embankment. 

Before us lie Bridge Street and Great George Street, thorough- 
fares cut within the last 140 years from the river to St. James’s Park, 
through the dense mass of slums which were the hideous relic of the 
olden days of the Sanctuary at Westminster, when ill-doers and evil- 
livers alike claimed the protection of the Church. The name of the 
** Sanctuary ” still lingers around the Hospital, fit modern representa- 
tive of the old-time Sanctuary, as it was rightly meant to be—a refuge 
for the poor ailing ones in our midst. Westminster Hospital, the 
oldest subscription hospital in the metropolis, was originally in 
James Street, near Petty France, and was built in 1834 on its 
present site, where formerly stood the old Cruciform Sanctuary 
Churches. These were built one above the other, the lower forming 
a double cross ; the upper was for the use of the local inhabitants, 
the lower forcriminals only. King Edward V. was born in 1470 in 
the Sanctuary of Westminster, his mother having taken refuge there 
during one of the vicissitudes of the War of the Roses. Cots were 
added by public subscription in 1887 to Westminster Hospital, 
in commemoration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. Next to the 
hospital, on the site of the old Market House, built in 1568, removed 
in 1805, was the Guildhall or Sessions House, noted as the scene of the 
celebrated Tichborne trial ; it was partially rebuilt and converted in 
1893 into the offices for the Middlesex County Council, On that side 
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of the building facing the hospital has been re-erected the old gateway, 
5 feet 10 inches high, 3 feet wide, of the old Bridewell, erected in 1618 
in Tothill Fields, and removed in 1836. Facing the hospital is the 
beautiful monument erected to the memory of Old Westminster 
Schoolboys who have fallen in the service of their country in the 
Russian and Indian Wars of 1854-59 ; the first name being that of 
Field Marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief. 

Bridge Street passes through what used to be the Woolstaple, a 
market appointed in 1353 for weighing all the wool which came to 
London. ‘The Long Staple had a strong round tower and watergate ; 
these were removed in 1741 to make room for the foundations of and 
approach to the first Westminster Bridge, which was opened on 
Sunday, November 18, 1750. It cost in erection £390,000, mainly 
raised by lotteries.! Charles Labelye gives a quaint account of 
the new street to be opened from the new bridge he erected—“ To 
terminate in St. James’s Park, at the end of Princes Court, near 
Storey’s Passage.” 

Out of Bridge Street on the left is the clock tower of the Houses 
of Parliament, containing “ Big Ben,” said to be the largest clock in 
the world. It was erected October 21, 1856. The origin of the older 
clock tower near Westminster Hall is a strange one : a poor man was 
fined 13s. 4a., but the Chief Justice, being sorry for him, erased the 
Court Roll, altering the sum to 6s.8d. This was found out, and the 
judge was fined 800 marks, which money was spent in building a 
tower the hourly striking of whose bell and clock was, the old 
Chroniclers tell us, to remind every judge of the necessity of strict 
adherence to the law of the land. 

On our right hand we find Cannon Row, formerly called Canon 
Row, from the lodgings of the Dean and Chapter of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel being there. St. Stephen’s Chapel, erected at the south-east 
angle of Westminster Hall by King Stephen, who dedicated it to the 
proto-martyr St. Stephen, was rebuilt in 1347 by Edward III., and 
converted into a Collegiate Church. Disputes arose between the 
new Chapter and the Abbots of Westminster in 1377-79 ; appeal 
was made to Rome; the Papal decision being that St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, like all the surrounding chapels, was subject to the Abbey of 
St. Peter. The Dean and Chapter refused to admit this decision, 
and the suit continued till 1394, when a compromise was arrived 
at by a payment of five marks annually, the Abbot of West- 
minster reserving the right to instal the Dean. The income of 


' Scott’s picture in the National Gallery shows this Bridge, and the then 
Surroundings, in 1745. 
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the Chapter of St. Stephen at the time of the Dissolution was 
£1,085 tos. 5d. 

The Witen Gemote, or Council of Wise Men, called the Parlia- 
ment, sat together till the reign of Edward III., and from 1377 
the Commons sat alone in the Chapter House of the Abbey, until 
Edward VI. gave the Chapel of St. Stephen-to the representatives 
of the Commons of England. On this spot they have since met 
every session, except when summoned to Oxford by the King’s writ, 
St. Margaret’s thus becoming the Parish Church of the House of 
Commons. In 1800 the House of Commons was enlarged to admit 
100 Irish members under the Union. On October 16, 1834, the 
House of Lords was destroyed by fire, and in 1840 the first stone 
of the new Houses of Parliament was laid. In 1850 the House of 
Commons took re-possession of the Hall of St. Stephen, in the crypt 
of which still exists the beautiful Chapel of St. Stephen. 

This Chapel has been exquisitely restored, the ceiling having once 
been daubed over with whitewash when used as a storage. The 
windows represent scenes in the life of St. Stephen. The wrought- 
iron railings are evidently old. The five richly sculptured bosses 
which intersect the floreated groined roof show scenes in the 
lives of St. Laurence, St. Katherine, St. John, St. Margaret, and 
St. Stephen. 

A brass tablet in St. Stephen’s Hall sets forth :— 


The walls of this Hall precisely correspond with the ground plan of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, founded by King Edward I. and completed by King 
Edward III., 1292-1364. The Hall was set apart during the reign of King 
Edward VI., 1547-1553, forthe use of the House of Commons, and the last day 
the House sat within these walls was the 25th of September, 1834. On 16th 
October, 1834, the Royal Palace of Westminster, of which St. Stephen’s Chapel 
formed a part, was destroyed by fire, the Great Hall and Crypt with the adjacent 
Cloisters being alone preserved. 


Another tablet close by tells that :— 
The four marks © placed on the floor of the Hall on a line with this 


tablet show the position of the Speaker’s Chair, and the four marks | {-|| that of 


the Table of the House of Commons. 

Cannon Row was also called Channel Row, from the Thames 
flowing through the Long Ditch already mentioned. 

A little farther down Bridge Street, on the right, is Parliament 
Street, the new thoroughfare from Charing Cross through Whitehall, 
which has replaced the narrow route through dingy King Street, which 
was once the Sovereign’s only approach to the Houses of Parliamen 
and the Abbey. Down this handsome modern street swept in 188 
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the Jubilee Procession of Queen Victoria. Gone is the Holbein 
Gateway which once divided King Street from Whitehall ; gone is the 
old house in King Street where on January 16, 1599, Spenser, so Ben 
Jonson stated, “‘died for lack of bread”; gone are the most densely 
populated rookeries, relics of, to use Dean Stanley’s expressive phrase, 
“ unhappy privileges,” which once nestled close to our finest public 
buildings, and teemed with the lowest and criminal types of humanity ; 
gone are most of the miserable surroundings of one of the archi- 
tectural gems of England, and now the Abbey of St. Peter stands 
out as it did in the days of its saintly builder, no longer surrounded 
by the green fields and cultivated gardens and vineyards of the 
Benedictine monastery as then, but with a fine open space encircled 
with handsome buildings on all sides but the north, wherea few tumble- 
down, shabby-looking houses are still a standing disgrace to our 
municipal authorities, and mar one of the finest sites in Europe. 

On the south side of the Abbey we find traces of the old monas- 
tery, converted into the dwelling-houses of the Dean and Chapter and 
the Collegiate School of St. Peter. The Cloisters are most beautiful ; 
the stone tracery of the windows is exquisite, while the deep green 
of the grass in the quadrangles shows up the fine old surroundings. 
The Abbey gardens, abutting on Dead Wall [now Great College 
Street], evidently the old convent grounds, are now reduced in size by 
the recent building in them of two new prebendal residences. At the 
west end of the Abbey we note the low roof of the Jerusalem 
Chamber, immortalised by Shakespeare : 

King Henry. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon? 
Warwick. ’Tis called Jerusalem, my noble Lord. 
King Henry. Laud be to God ! even there my life must end, 
It hath been prophesied to me many years 
I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 
Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Land :-- 
But bear me to that chamber ; there I’ll lie ; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 

Henry IV., while performing his devotions at the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor, Fabyan tells us in his “Chronicles,” ‘ became 
so syke while he was makynge his prayers to take there his leve, and 
so to spede hym upon his journaye, that such as were aboute hym 
feryed that he wolde have dyed right there ; whereupon they, for 
his comfort, bear hym into the Abbotte’s place and lodged hym in 
a chamber, and there, upon a paylet, layde hym before the fyre.” 

The Jerusalem Chamber, 38 feet long, 19 feet wide, has a coved 
ceiling. Brayley describes the chimney-piece tq be of cedar-painted 
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oak of the time of James I., with the arms of Dr. John Williams in 
the centre, those of the See of Lincoln on the dexter, the College of 
Westminster on the sinister side. The meetings of the Chapter have 
long been held in this apartment. Here, on July 1, 1643, met the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines and composed the Shorter Cate- 
chism, which was approved by the Assembly of the Established Church 
of Scotland in 1648. Here, in 1881, did our modern theologians 
prepare the revised version of the New Testament. Close by the 
Jerusalem Chamber is the Deanery, fit residence for the successors 
of the old Abbots of Westminster. 

To describe the Abbey of Westminster is not my present pur- 
pose : what could be said which has not already been said by the 
able pen of Dean Stanley? Brayley states that in 1823 on the north 
side of the Abbey only four damaged statues remained, those “of. 
James I., Henry III., Edward the Confessor, and Abbot Islip.” 
Now each niche is filled with perfectly restored statues, while the 
glorious North or Solomon’s Porch, with its celebrated rose window, 
is free from scaffolding, exposed to our admiring gaze for the first 
time in the memory of three generations. 

During the Middle Ages, until 1839, the display of “Ye Ragged 
Regiment,” or, as some old histories call it, “ Ye Play of ye Dead 
Volkes,” attracted many morbidly disposed persons to Westminster 
Abbey ; but the display having in later days been considered in- 
appropriate to the place, the exhibition was for many years stopped 
to the general public, and it ceased to be classed among the “sights 
of London ” from 1839 until 1893. 

Pepys boasted that he had “kissed a queen for 2d.” when he 
touched the wretched mummy of what was once Queen Katherine 
the Fair, wife of the hero of Agincourt, and mother of the saintly 
Henry VI., which was in his day shown to the curious in such 
horrors. The Dean of Westminster in 1774 ordered the mummy 
to be buried, but the same disgusting traffic went on till 1793, when 
Hutton reprobated it in his “ Tour through the Sights of London” ; 
and the attention of the then Dean of Westminster being again called 
to the exhibition, he ordered the remains to be entombed. 

Is it for similar boasts among the sightseers of our days that 
the oldest exhibition of waxworks extant has been reopened? To the 
historical student and the antiquary the sight of these representations 
of our departed monarchs and their nobles may be of use ; their 
trained minds could take in the various minutiz of the figures, their 
dresses and ornaments, to some practical end, to develop some 
theory, or dissipate some doubt ; but to show these relics to a non- 
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discriminating public is surely unworthy of the learning and good 
taste of the Dean and Chapter of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster. I cannot gather to what purpose the money paid for 
the tickets of admission is devoted, but surely if money is so urgently 
required for the ancient Abbey, the public would be willing to con- 
tribute what is necessary in a way more worthy of the object than 
this revival of an exhibition on the lines of Madame Tussaud’s. In 
order to judge for myself whether the exhibition had an impressive 
or educational effect on the ordinary sightseers, I twice joined 
a group who were buying tickets for the “extra” sight. The 
first band of sightseers listened patiently to the correct (as far 
as it went) description of the exhibition from the accompanying 
verger. A non-comprehensive silence prevailed, and one individual 
evidently was spokeswoman to the feelings of many when, on leaving 
the chapel, she exclaimed, “ Not much to see for 3d. extra!” The 
second company of sightseers to which I attached myself went 
through the exhibition hurriedly and silently, until the verger pointed 
out the figure of Lord Nelson (the only non-genuine one in the 
room), when a working-man remarked, “That cove was at the 
Naval Exhibition, but he didn’t look so dirty there!” 

Let us glance at the place in which the wax effigies, which became 
the due of the Abbey after the funerals had taken place therein, are 
shown in their original glass cases. It is the Chantry above the 
Chapel of St. Erasmus, and access thereto is gained by a steep dark 
stair. The chapel, built by Abbot Islip, is frequently called by the 
name of the builder, who in 1532 was interred therein. He was 
represented in his shroud, but, Brayley states, the table which formed 
the canopy of the tomb now only remains. Built at the same period 
as the contiguous Henry VII. Chapel, the same idiosyncrasy is observ- 
able. Henry VII. built his chapel for his tomb, and had his badge, 
the Tudor rose, displayed in stone on every available spot ; so Abbot 
Islip, determining on the smaller chapel as his burial-place, intro- 
duced into the ornamental carving of it his rebus. In eight of the 
divisions of the groining are quatrefoils within circles, each containing 
the name of Islip; in eight others the arms of Islip—erm., a fess 
between three weasels passant, gules. The sixteen outer divisions 
contain the Abbot’s rebus—an eye with a slip of a tree grasped by a 
hand. 

At the funerals of great personages, the old chronicles tell us, 
“his lively effigy,” dressed to imitate life, was carried in a chariot 
before the corpse to the grave, then there set up under a “ hearse ” 
or a temporary monument in the church ; such effigies were often 
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left in a glass case standing over the vault where the interment had 
taken place. Some statues were of wood with heads of plaster, but 
the more modern ones were of wax. In the olden days laudatory 
poems or epitaphs were affixed with pins or wax to these “ hearses,” 
and were even thrown into graves, on the coffins, in a similar manner 
to our modern custom of flowers at a burial. When Skelton, poet- 
laureate to Henry VIII., “took” sanctuary at Westminster to escape 
the displeasure of the then all-powerful Cardinal Wolsey, it is said 
that he subsisted on what he earned by writing epitaphs for use at 
funerals in the Abbey. Ben Jonson’s well-known epitaph to the 
Countess of Pembroke— 
Underneath this sable hearse 


Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sydney’s sister, &c. — 


was evidently thus attached to her “ hearse.” 

In Sandford’s “Genealogical History,” folio 1677, is given, as 
extant, a bill of one “ Henry Norris, Joyner to the noble Prince 
Henry, deceased,” in which a charge is made of 


1x//, for making bodye of a figure for the representation of his highnes, with 
severall joynts, both in the armes, legges, and bodie, to be moved to sundrie 
actions, first for carriage in the chariot, and then for standinge, and for settinge 
up ye same in the Abbey. 


These effigies were generally attired in the richest dresses possessed 
by the defunct person, often so directed to be used by will. The 
most ancient of the figures are the best preserved, it is said, on 
account of the more recent ones having been used roughly, owing to 
the richness and splendour of their clothes. In the exhibition of to- 
day in Westminster Abbey the dédris are hidden away in closed 
presses, and only the perfectly preserved effigies are exhibited. The 
wax figures of Charles II., William III., Mary II., and Anne, carried 
at their funerals, are the only monuments left of these Stuart kings, 
their names being merely carved on a small stone over their respective 
vaults, no permanent tomb replacing the waxen effigies in their glass 
cases which once stood over the spot. 

The wax effigy of Queen Elizabeth, who died at Richmond Palace 
on March 24, 1602, in the forty-fourth year of her reign and the 
seventieth year of her age, now exhibited, was made in 1760, Brayley 
states, but her dress is supposed to be one of the 3,000 dresses 
which reposed in her wardrobe at the time of her death. The feet 
of this figure are remarkable for their tiny size. Houssaie, in his 
“Mémoires Historiques,” gravely records that the Royal Coquette 
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when over sixty years of age, in the midst of a diplomatic discussion 
with the French envoy Harlai, displayed her ankle for his admira- 
tion. The Ambassador, dropping on one knee, saluted the limb, 
saying, with a sigh, “ Ah, Madame, if the King my master had but 
been in my place!” Next in chronological order comes the effigy of 
Charles II., who died at Whitehall Palace on February 6, 1685, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his reign and the fifty-fourth year of his age. 
The figure is supposed to be of the exact height and physique of the 
Merrie Monarch, and certainly justifies the opinion of his contem- 
poraries regarding his ugliness. The extremely handsome dress, worn 
by him at the installation of the Knights of the Garter at Windsor, 
was stolen January 27, 1700, from his effigy, which was afterwards 
arrayed in a dark velvet court costume. The point lace ruffles are of 
the finest quality, and it is asserted that #200 has been offered to, and 
refused by, the Chapter for the lace on this dress and on that of Mary II. 
In one glass case are the effigies of Queen Mary II., who died of 
smallpox at Kensington Palace, December 28, 1693, and of King 
William III., who died at the same place on March 8, 1702, in the 
fourteenth year of his reign, and the fifty-second year of his age, from 
the effects of a fall in the park of Hampton Court Palace, caused by 
a pony stumbling in a mole’s hole in the ground. Hence the old 
Jacobite toast, ‘‘ A health to the little gentleman in brown,” seems 
to savour of rejoicing at the death of the “Prince of Orange.” 
The effigy of Queen Mary II. shows her as a tall, handsome woman, 
elegantly dressed, with exquisitely fine point lace on the bodice of 
her dress, Contemporaries record the small stature of her husband ; 
his effigy, although heightened by being placed on a stool, still is 
diminutive. On a table between the figures is placed the crown and 
regal accessories. The effigy of Queen Anne, who died a widow and 
childless (her husband, many of her infants, and her son the Duke of 
Gloucester, being buried before her in Westminster Abbey), on 
August 1, 1714, at Kensington Palace, in the thirteenth year of her 
reign and the fiftieth of her age, is royally robed and crowned ; she 
holds a sceptre and orb in her hands, which are exquisitely modelled ; 
“they were considered the most perfect in Europe, in regard to 
delicacy and form.” 

“ La Belle Stuart,” widow of Charles Stuart, last Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox of that name, one of the beauties of the Court of Charles 
1I., was immortalised by the royal medallist, Philip Rotier, who took 
the model of her perfect figure for Britannia on the copper coinage. 
She, desiring even to look well among the dead, thus expressed her 
wishes in her last will: “That her effigies, as well done in wax as 
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could be, and dressed in the robes and coronet worn at the coronation 
of Queen Anne, should be placed in a case with clear crown glass 
before it, and should be set up in Westminster Abbey.” Her parrot, 
which had lived with her forty years, died three days after her, and 
was stuffed and put into the same glass case. Frances Stuart, 
Duchess of Richmond and Lennox, was the daughter of Walter 
Stuart, M.D., a well-known Cavalier, third son of the first Baron 
of Blantyre. Having no issue, she left the estate of Lethington, 
near Haddington, to her cousin Alexander, fifth Baron Blantyre, and 
it is called “ Lennox-love to Blantyre” to this day. 

Catherine, the illegitimate daughter of James II, and Catherine 
Sedley, Countess of Dorchester, was born in 1681. In 1699 she was 
divorced by the House of Peers from her first husband, the Earl of 
Anglesea, and married John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave and Duke of 
Buckingham, the first love of her half-sister, Queen Anne ; she, when 
Princess Anne, wrote letters to the then handsome Earl of Mulgrave, 
who had attracted her attention by his amorous verses. Tradition says 
this love idyll was broken by Sarah Churchill [afterwards Duchess of 
Marlborough] stealing these letters and placing them in the hands of 
Charles II., who sent the Adonis of his court at once ona mission to 
Tangiers in aleaky ship, and whenever the King’s health was proposed 
Lord Mulgrave used to remark, “ Let us wait till we get out of his 
rotten ship!” During his absence, King Charles II. married his 
niece to Prince George of Denmark. The Duchess of Buckingham’s 
effigy is dressed in the robes she wore at the coronation of George II. 
That of her elder son, the Marquis of Normanby, who died in 1714, 
at the age of seven years, is in the same case. The boy’s dress is 
simply that of a man in miniature, showing the custom of that period. 
Close by, in another glass case, is the recumbent figure of her second 
son and heir, Edmund, Duke of Buckingham, at whose death the title 
became extinct. He died at Rome, October 3, 1735, at the early 
age of nineteen years, and had, January 31, 1736, a magnificent 
funeral in Westminster Abbey. The effigy of Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
is shown, clothed, it is said, in the robes he wore while making the 
famous speech in the House of Lords when overtaken by death. 
The wax effigy of Lord Nelson is attired in a naval uniform he had 
worn during life. But the effigy is not the one carried at his funeral 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral ; ¢Aa¢ was exhibited at the Cathedral, and 
drew such crowds that the older exhibition at the Abbey suffered 
pecuniarily ; so a rival effigy was started in order to draw back the 
public to the original show! The armour of General Monk stands 
in one corner of the Chantry, showing him to have been a short stout 
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man ; the helmet is missing: up to 1839 it was used as a begging- 
box by the Abbey guides. 

On the north side of the Abbey, nestling as it were within its 
shade, is the Church of St. Margaret, the Parish Church of the 
House of Commons, the mother church of some of the oldest parishes 
in London—those of the “ Citie and Libertie of Westminster.” On 
October 12, 1387, a high court of honour on questions of heraldry 
was held in this church. On September 25, 1654, the “Solemn 
League and Covenant” was taken within its walls by the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, and the Westminster Assembly of Divines. 
In 1670 a sundial was erected in the churchyard ; in 1691 the 
authorities forbade the use of the church roof as a drying-ground 
to the dwellers in St. Margaret’s Lane; and in 1776 the use of the 
churchyard for beating carpets was prohibited. In 1748 the Vestry 
loyally ordered the chimes to be set to the tune of “God save the 
King.” In 1644 brasses off the tombs were sold for the relief of the 
poor, and in 1795 bread and meat were sold to the poor at half-price, 
the loss being charged to the rates. In 1714 the churchyard was let 
for the erection of scaffolding in connection with the coronation of 
King George I., and in 1821 £453 was paid for the use of the 
churchyard for the coronation of King George IV. 

The churchyard, now converted into a green lawn, shows up 
with effect the grand old buildings, while beneath our feet there calmly 
sleep many whose stormy lives mark epochs in the history of our 
land, many whose names are immortalised by song, many who have 
done, as England still expects her sons to do, their duty to their 
native country by sea and land, and in the Debating Chamber of her 
Senate. In the prettily arranged gardens adjoining St. Margaret’s 
Churchyard, in front of the entrance to the House of Commons, are 
statues of great political leaders, erected close to the arena where 
their laurels were gained. Peel, Canning, Palmerston, Derby, 
Beaconsfield—all are there, friends and foes. 

Westminster contains the Palaces of our Kings and the Palace of 
our Constitution ; it also possesses the Palace of our Laws. Before us 
is the old Hall of William Rufus. The simple solidity of these ancient 
Norman arches shows up well amid the surrounding ancient and 
modern Gothic architecture. We feel thankful that the rash deed 
of the dynamitards did not wreck for posterity the Hall within whose 
walls English History has been enacted. Within this magnificent 
building our Norman and Plantagenet sovereigns held their Corona- 
tion, Christmas, and other feasts. Here Henry III. feasted his nobility 
in right royal fashion, 30,000 dishes appearing, it is said, at one of 
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this king’s banquets. Here he gave offence to his lieges by placing 
the Pope’s legate at the head of the table, sitting himself at his right 
hand, while the Archbishop of Canterbury was seated at his left hand. 

Before Edward I. was proclaimed king therein he had the Hall 
whitewashed—perhaps a necessary sanitary measure in the days of 
old! Here Edward III. was knighted by Henry, Earl of Lancaster ; 
here he feasted the captive King John of France. In 1657 Cromwell 
was inaugurated within this Hall as Lord Protector of the Realm, and 
in 1660 Charles II. was proclaimed king within the building, while 
on the south gable were set the heads of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Bradshaw. Cromwell’s head remained on view over twenty years. 
The magic pen of Sir Walter Scott brings vividly before us, in 
“ Redgaunilet,” the appearance of this Hall and its occupants at the 
coronation feast of George III. ; whether the gauntlet of Dymocke 
the King’s Champion was then really lifted or not is a matter for 
historians to decide. All great State Trials have been held here. 

On the second flight of steps in the Hall, engraved on brass, we 
find : 

This tablet marks the spot where Charles Stuart, King of England, stood 
before the Court which sat pursuant to the ordinance for erecting a High Court 
of Justice for his trial, which was read the first, second, and third time, and 
passed by Parliament on 4th January, 1648-9. The Court met on Saturday the 
2oth, Monday the 22nd, Tuesday the 23rd, and on Saturday the 27th January, 
1648-9, when the sentence of death was passed on the King, 

Hard by another tablet sets forth— 

The trial of the King was by order of the Court held where the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Chancery sat in Westminster Hall; this tablet marks the 
position of the Bar that separated these Courts from the length of the Hall. 


Westminster Hall is the largest room in Europe unsupported 
by pillars ; it is 270 feet long, 74 feet broad. Richard II. repaired 
it in 1397, and rebuilt the roof, which is made of chestnut inter- 
mingled with oak. The Courts of Justice were held here until their 
removal to the Law Courts in the Strand ; there they still remain, 
within the city and /iberties of Westminster. 

Dirty Lane used to be the euphonious name of the approach to 
this magnificent Hall. This and Lindsay Lane were removed over a 
century ago, Old Palace Yard and Abingdon Street being partially 
built on this site, to be inturn removed, perhaps, whenever our national 
Valhalla requires more space than the adjacent Abbey and Cloisters 
can afford. This appears imminent, for the Royal Commission of 1891 
were unanimous on the necessity of an addition to the Abbey, though 
divided in opinion as to the site of the proposed Monumental Chapel. 
Mr. Yates Thompson has, however, in February of this year 1894, 
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offered the First Commissioner of Works 4 38,000 towards the erec- 
tion of this suitable adjunct to the Abbey, provided it be erected in 
the place of the present old houses, which form a constant source of 
danger owing to their liability to fire. The Government therefore 
propose to place this generous proposal before Parliament at an early 
opportunity. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine of 1799 tells us that on May 7 “ Mr. 
John Churchill, brother to the Satirist, died at his house in Abing- 
don Street.” At No. 24 died, aged seventy-seven, in 1834, Thomas 
Telford, the civil engineer who constructed the Bridgewater and 
Caledonian Canals, the Menai Straits Suspension Bridge, and the 
St. Katherine Docks. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Behind No. 7 Old Palace Yard is the Jewel Tower, one of the 
oldest fragments left of the old Benedictine Monastery of St. Peter. 
This curious and ancient building, situated on the verge of the Abbey 
gardens, is now used as a museum by the Standards Department of 
the Board of Trade. In Old Palace Yard we see the fine statue of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, recalling the enthusiasm of our ancestors in 
the days of the Crusades. Here, on October 29, 1618, was be- 
headed the brave Sir Walter Raleigh, who, tradition tells us, intro- 
duced the habit of smoking into Europe. Here, a century later, on 
February 14, 1765, was pilloried John Williams for publishing No. 45 
of the North Briton, by John Wilkes, who yet, on June 26, 1758, 
had been elected a member of the local Vestry. The Stocks and 
Whipping Post remained here till 1765. An historic meeting of the 
inhabitants of Westminster was held here on November 26, 1795, at 
which speeches were made by Sheridan and Fox. “Heaven” 
Tavern, a resort of Pepys, is supposed to have been about this spot. 

Standing at the corner of Bridge Street and Parliament Street 
we see Great George Street, forming a direct line into St. James’s 
Park. A handsome granite drinking-fountain stands at the south- 
east corner of the street, erected, the tablets tell us— 

As a memorial of those Members of Parliament who with Mr. Wilberforce 
advocated the Abolition of the British Slave Trade, achieved in 1807 ; and of those 
Members of Parliament who with Mr. T. Fowell Buxton advocated the Emanci- 
pation of Slaves throughout the British Dominion, achieved in 1834. It was 
designed and built by Chas. Buxton, M.P., in 1863, the year of the final extinc- 
tion of the Slave Trade, and of the abolition of Slavery by the United States. 


The houses in Great George Street are now mostly used as offices, 
but some historic interest is attached to this prosaic business street, 
through the celebrities who once dwelt therein. In 1881 Lord 
Chancellor Hatherley died at his residence in this street. In 1806 
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Lord Chancellor Thurlow died at No. 13. In 1824 Lord Byron lay 
in state for two days at No. 25, which was then inhabited by Sir E. 
Knatchbull, and is now tenanted by the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
At No. 24 dwelt Sir Matthew Wood, M.P., the devoted friend of 
Queen Caroline of Brunswick, who here took refuge, it is said, when 
refused admission to the Abbey to participate in the coronation of her 
husband, King George IV.; this house is also noteworthy as the 
original dwelling-place of the Reform Club. The mansion at the 
corner of Delahay Street was the residence of Lady Augusta Murray, 
Duchess of Sussex. No. 37 was occupied by the French Embassy 
till their removal to Albert Gate. 

St. James’s Park is here entered by Storey’s Gate, a name which 
recalls the Restoration days, when the Merrie Monarch held high 
revels at Whitehall, and petted his feathered favourites in Bocage or 
Birdcage Walk, where they were kept under the care of his old body- 
servant, Edward Storey. Storey lived, tradition asserts, in the low 
red-tiled gabled building, pulled down about fifteen years ago, at the 
Park Gate. This house, known as “ Storey’s Coffee Tavern,” figures 
in 1733 in the strangely mysterious case of William Barnard and the 
second Duke of Marlborough. Near Storey’s Gate, until it was pulled 
down in 1893, was the old mansion which was once occupied by 
the Lord Chancellor of James II., Judge Jefferies of hanging fame. 
He had the right given him of access into the Royal Park by means 
of steps which still exist. The old hall of the house, rendered so 
infamous by the terrible orgies of which it was the scene, was in 
1769 converted into a chapel. All traces of this have now dis- 
appeared, and the name alone of Chapel Place, Delahay Street, is the 
only relic left. On the other side of Storey’s Gate exist still houses 
which are about to be demolished, famous also in their day from the 
celebrities who dwelt in them. In one the gifted Sheridan family 
resided, and Margaret, Countess of Blessington, held her sa/on ; in 
another, in 1788, John Wilkes lived, and identified himself in many 
ways with parish affairs. From Storey’s Gate, turning down narrow 
Princes Street, once famous for an ancient conduit, with a black 
marble image of St. Peter, of which all trace has vanished, we come 
to the Stationery Office, built in 1854 by Government, on the site 
of the old Westminster Mews, where the state carriages of Royalty, 
as well as that of the Speaker, used to be kept. Where the Aquarium 
now stands used to be called “ Broken Cross,” and there, at the end 
of the eighteenth century, were situated the most ancient houses in 
Westminster. Close at hand, however, remains a relic of the “un- 
happy privileges” of Westminster Sanctuary days, in the narrow 
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Lewisham Street, formerly called Dartmouth Row. Thus under the 
shadow of the Abbey, within hearing almost of our Houses of 
Legislature, exists a stigma to our nineteenth-century civilisation, 
a spot “where peace and rest can never dwell.” 

Where the Westminster Palace Hotel now stands, built about 
the spot in the old Almonry where Caxton’s first printing press was 
erected, nigh to the entrance of Tothill Street, stood one of the old 
gateways into the monastery, which, Dean Stanley tells us, “ after 
the changes of the Reformation,” was converted into the Gatehouse 
Prison. It was partially demolished in 1776, through Dr. Johnson 
stating that it was “a disgrace to the present magnificence of the 
capital, and a continual nuisance to the neighbours and passengers.” 
Many remarkable political offenders were here imprisoned ; among 
them we note in 1618 that Sir Walter Raleigh spent the night before 
his execution in Old Palace Yard in this building, and here his farewell 
interview with his wife took place, after which he inscribed in a blank 
page of his Bible the pathetic lines— 

Ev’n such is time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust, 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wander’d all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days. 
But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
The Lord shall raise me up, I trust. 
In 1648, Colonel Richard Lovelace, the devoted adherent of 
Charles I., was imprisoned for political offences, and during his in- 
carceration here composed the oft-quoted lines— 
Stone walls do nct a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soare above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 

Tothill Street, where Edmund Burke once lived, recalls the ancient 
Tothill Fields described as Bulinga Fen in King Edgar’s Charter, 
A.D. 985, and in Domesday Book as “ Ze champs.” The Manor of 
Tothill was granted in 1256 by Henry III. to his Chancellor Maunsel. 
St. Edward’s Fair was removed here from St. Margaret’s Church- 
yard. Under the Norman and Plantagenet kings all jousts were here 
held, and owing to the vicinity to the Courts of Justice all wagers of 
battle and appeals by combat were here decided. Under the Tudor 
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and Stuart sovereigns, on this dismal spot pest-houses were erected, 
and plague-pits dug to cope with that dire scourge of the Middle 

Ages, the “ plague.” In 1642 Five Houses, or “ Seven Chimneys,” as 

they were called, were erected as pest-houses by order of the Vestry of 

St. Margaret’s. In 1651, 4,000 Scots Highlanders, with their wives 

and children, were encamped on Tothill Fields; 1,200 were buried on 

thespot. Up to 1754, we gather from parish records, Tothill Fields 

were partly ploughed. Here Bridewell was erected in 1618, “a place 

for the correction of such idle and loose Livers as are taken up within 

this Liberty of Westminster.” On the stone over the gate was this in- 

scription: “ Here is several sorts of work for the poor of this parish 

of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, as also correction, according to law, 

for such as will beg and live idly in this City of Westminster, anno 

1655.” This stone is now built into the new building belonging to 

the Middlesex County Council by the old portal of the Bridewell 

described above.'! A new prison was in 1830 built on the site of the 

old Bridewell, to contain 800 prisoners ; but it was pulled down, and 

Howick Place is now built over the locality. In 1664 the local 

Vestry gave £88 towards building a Workhouse. The Workhouse 
of St. Margaret’s Parish was situated in Dean Street, which is now 
included in Great Smith Street ; it stood behind where the houses 
at the south-east end of Victoria Street are now erected. 

The sad memories which lingered so long about Tothill Fields 
have all vanished. Tothill Fields are now overspread with modern 
flats, huge piles of buildings, teeming with the busy life of fashionable 
London; while the vast Army and Navy Stores cover the very spot to 
which, in days of yore, the Fairs of Tothill Fields attracted our ances- 
tors. On land which once belonged to the Abbey of Westminster, 
in pre-Reformation days, is now built the Palace of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, and there Cardinal Manning died in 
1892. Close by stood till 1893 the house Pepys lived in. 

Victoria Street, which was made by the Westminster Imperial 
Commission in 1845, and opened in 1857, is a good specimen of 
Victorian architecture ; the road is 80 feet wide, and passes through 
Tothill Fields. Midway down the street is Christ Church, formerly 
called Broadway or New Chapel, with what remains of its once ex- 
tensive churchyard. Here in 1680 was interred Colonel Blood, of 
whom Lord Rochester wrote— 

Blood that bears treason in his face, 
Villain complete in parson’s gown, 


How much is he at court in grace, 
For stealing Ormond and the Crown ! 


At the north side of this churchyard is Caxton Street, with the 
1 Page 7. 
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handsome modern Town Hall of the city of Westminster, erected 
on the old site of Vandon’s Almshouses in Palmer’s Village. Victoria 
Street crosses the sites of the old Almonry, Orchard Street (where the 
monks of old cultivated their fruit trees), Duck Lane, Old Pye Street, 
to Strutton Ground (so named from Stourton House, the town 
mansion of the Lord Dacre of the South, who was a most munificent 
benefactor to the charities of the district), across Artillery Row, 
where the Men of Westminster used to shoot at “ye butts,” through 
Palmer’s Village, on to Pimlico and Victoria Station. Within the 
memory of many yet living Pimlico was reclaimed marshy ground 
and swamp, where the wild-ducks and birds held sway. ‘The great 
contractor Cubitt changed all this, and South Belgravia and Pimlico 
now contribute their tens of thousands of inhabitants to the census 
roll of London. The Marquis of Westminster, who in 1859 gave 
the site for Victoria Station, wished the name to be “ Grosvenor” 
Station ; Cubitt desired it to be called “ Pimlico” Station ; but the 
obvious difficulties of both names were pointed out, and Mr. William 
Wilson, the civil engineer, who designed the station, suggested as a 
happy solution of the dilemma the present name “ Victoria,” to which 
all interested readily agreed. 

In acourt called Black Horse Yard, .n the Broadway, Timbs tells 
us, lodged Dick Turpin and his celebrated Black Bess. In York 
Street, formerly “Petty France,” the site of Milton’s “ pretty gar- 
den house” is probably where now tower Queen Anne’s Mansions. 
Hard by was the Queen Square Chapel, dedicated to St. Peter, 
intended for the special use of the Judges at Westminster Hall, and 
frequented by the Royal Household. ‘The altar-piece, of black oak, 
taken from a ship of the Spanish Armada, was totally destroyed by 
fire in 1840, and the chapel was so injured that it was never repaired. 
Queen Square is now termed Queen Anne’s Gate, and is remarkable 
for the statue of that Queen, robed and royally crowned, placed 
against one of the houses ; the hands are exquisitely modelled. In 
connection with this locality, a short note from Wriothesley’s Chronicle 
is of interest. Queen Mary I. bravely remained in Whitehall Palace, 
and watched from the Holbein Gateway the rebels attacking her 
palace in 1554, the insurrection being caused by the unpopularity of 
her proposed marriage with King Philip of Spain—so the old writer 
tells us ; “‘ Wyatt with his rebells came to the park pale by St. James’ 
about 2 of the clocke in the afternoone, and Knevett, one of his 
capteynes, with his rebells, went by Towtehill, through Westminster, 
and shott at the Court gates.” 

By the parish records we glean that in 1598 £8 was paid for a 
plan of the sewerage of Westminster. In 1579 and in 1790 shocks 
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of earthquake were felt in this city. In 1818 St. Margaret’s Church 
was first lighted by gas, and the streets of Westminster were also 
thus illuminated in 1829, at a cost of £3 3s. per lamp, and 155. per 
1,000 cubic feet, by the Chartered Gas Company of London, who 
started their works in Great Peter Street—a locality renowned, even 
in 1792, for bear-baiting.. On Sunday, July 10, 1849, the congre- 
gations of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s Churches were so overpowered 
by the noxious vapours which were then allowed by the Gas Company 
to escape unchecked, to the discomfort of the neighbourhood, that a 
scientific investigation was insisted on, and great improvements were 
effected. 

In 1859 the Queen’s Westminster Volunteer Corps was formed, 
with headquarters just out of Victoria Street, on what used to be 
Tothill Fields. These Volunteers may be considered as the successors 
of the 14,000 trained bands of London and Westminster who in 1651 
“drew out into Tuttle Fields,” and also of those Volunteers of St. 
Margaret and St. John who in 1798 rallied to the defence of their 
country, and whose banners so justly ornament their old Parish 
Church of St. Margaret. On October 19, 1803, these Volunteers of 
olden days paraded to attend Divine service in Westminster Hall on 
the General Fast Day. On July 6, 1893, their modern prototypes 
paraded to guard the Palace of their Sovereign, situated in this old 
City, during the marriage festivities of her grandson, the Duke of York. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth, it is stated that every fourth 
house in Westminster was an alehouse. Some curious old signs are 
to be remarked—the “ Mitre and Dove,” the “ Salutation,” the ‘* Old 
Rose” (the Tudor badge), the “White Hart” (the badge of 
Richard II.), the “Brown Bear” (emblem of the king-maker 
Warwick), and many others equally quaint strike the eye while 
rambling through the older streets of this ancient city. 

Father Thames has always been, it appears, a troublesome neigh- 
bour to the inhabitants of Westminster. Stow tells us: ‘1236, in the 
great Palace of Westminster, men did row with wherries, in the 
midst of the Hall,” and the same authority mentions that in 1242, 
“in the great Hall at Westminster, men took their horses because 
the water ran over all.” On September 30, 1555, we learn that 
King Street and Westminster Hall were inundated. In 1663 Pepys 
informs us in his Diary that Whitehall Palace was “ drowned by a 
high tide.” In 1736 houses were again inundated. The Gentleman's 
Magazine tells us that on February 2, 1791, “there was the highest 
flood tide on the river Thames that has ever been remembered. 
Above Westminster Bridge it overflowed the banks of the river on 
both sides, particularly at Millbank. . .. In Palace Yard it was near two 
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feet deep ; it also ran into Westminster Hall so as to prevent people 
passing for two hours. Boats came through the passage of Old 
Palace Yard from the Thames, and rowed up to Westminster Hall 
Gate.” In 1814 mention is made of another high tide ; and at 
intervals since, the city of Westminster has suffered from the overflow 
of the river ; till the Thames Flood Prevention Act, and the building 
of the Embankment, proved that modern skill was equal to coping 
even with Father Thames. 

In 1673 Millbank Water Company had granted to it a patent 
by Charles II. to supply the parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
with water ; in 1726 they sold their rights for £ 400 to the Chelsea 
Water Company, founded in 1722. This company then drew their 
supply from the ponds in St. James’s and Hyde Parks. The Conduit 
Memorial is at the north-east end of the Serpentine. In 1733 we 
read in Parish Records, that whole streets were left for weeks without 
water, owing to the neglect of the Water Company. In 1842, the 
Company began to draw their water supply from other sources, 
and no complaints can now be made of the quality of their water as 
compared by analysis with that of other London Companies. 

In a.D. 785, the boundaries of the parish of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, were mentioned, Walcott tells us, in a charter of King Offa, 
and described therein : “Torneia in loco terribili, quod dicitur zt 
Westmunster.” Many changes have taken place since then. After 
the Reformation the liberties of Westminster were first cut off from the 
mother parish ; then, in 1724, the smaller portion remaining, comprising 
only the city of Westminster, was divided between St. Margaret’s and 
St. John’s, the latter church being built in 1711. Many subdivisions ot 
the ecclesiastical parishes have become necessary since that time, but 
such modern changes do not come within the scope of this paper. 

Said Sir Roger de Coverley : “ A most heart-rending sight at this 
end of the town. The fifty new churches will much mend the 
prospect.” The second built of Queen Anne's fifty churches was 
that of St. John, Westminster, in 1711. It was dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelist, as it was erected near to where stood the 
ancient chapel dedicated to that saint, mentioned 1377-94 in the 
dispute between the Abbot of Westminster and the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Stephen’s Chapel. A portion of the present House ot 
Lords is in the new parish of St. John. The church was designed by 
Thomas Archer. Many writers on Westminster have ascribed it to 
Vanbrugh, but the question is conclusively settled by the Vestry 
Clerk to the United Parish of St. Margaret and St. John, in his 
interesting Record of the Parish of St. John, published in 1892 by the 
Vestry, wherein he states that “Vanbrugh, acting commissioner in 
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conjunction with several of the bishops, signed some of the warrants 
for the builders’ payments, on the architect’s certificates. While 
it was incompatible in one of the commissioners to act also as 
architect, it was most natural that the master mind should be repro- 
duced by the pupil.” ‘The church was consecrated June 20, 1728. 
It was unfortunately burnt down September 26, 1742, but in 1744 
£4,000 for needful repairs was voted by Parliament, and the church 
was rebuilt. The Parish of St. John, being thus of comparatively 
recent date, does not possess the antiquarian and historic interest of 
the sister parish, yet it has much to attract the thoughtful. The streets 
on the south side of the Abbey of St. Peter are of a quaint old 
country-town type, without the noisy bustle of the ordinary London 
streets ; the small blind square in which the church is situated has a 
strange old-world character, but the space surrounding the church 
is too small to show to advantage so large a building; it seems like 
a Gulliver among the Lilliputs. 

If St. Margaret’s Parish can boast of her connection with the 
poets of Engiand,' is not St. John’s immortalised by the prose of 
Disraeli and Dickens? Are not the parishioners of St. John’s 
satirized by the caustic pen of Charles Churchill (who, born in Vine 
Street, 1731, was lecturer or curate of St. John’s from 1758 to 1764, 
in succession to his father) ? 

Much did I wish, e’en while I kept those sheep, 
Which, for my curse, I was ordain’d to keep, 
Ordain’d, alas ! to keep through need, not choice, 
Those sheep which never heard their shepherd’s voice ;? 
Which did not know, yet would not learn their way ; 
Which stray’d themselves, yet grieved that I should stray ; 
Those sheep which my good father (on his bier 

Let filial duty drop the pious tear) 

Kept well, yet starved himself ; e’en at that time, 
Whilst I was pure and innocent of rhyme ; 

Whilst, sacred dulness ever in my view, 

Sleep at my bidding crept from pew to pew : 

Much did I wish, though little could I hope, 

A friend in him who was the friend of Pope. 

Cowper described Churchill, his old schoolfellow, as “‘ spendthrif 
alike of money and of wit.” 

Under the Church of St. John exist huge vaults intended to con- 
tain 2,500 bodies, but the owners of the adjacent property prevented 
their use for this purpose, and for many years the Parish Records 
show that they became a perfect white elephant to the authorities. 

1 See ** The Parish Church of the House of Commons,” Gentieman's 


Mavazine, October 1893. 
? The Rector of St. John’s was then non-resident. 
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In 1731 they were let for storage of coal to one of the churchwardens ; 
in 1734 they became “‘a receptacle for vagrants and beggars” ; then 
a man was allowed to occupy them with his family, rent free, on 
condition that he swept the pavement round the church. In 1736 the 
vaults were let to a carpenter for #12 per annum; in 1743 a 
neighbouring brewer paid £15 for them for storage; the rent was 
raised, tillin 1822 #50 per annum was paid, but after 1832 they 
were never re-let. 

In 1731 the burial-ground for St. John’s Parish was consecrated; it 
is situated off Horseferry Road. The mortality of the parish was so 
under-estimated that it speedily became overcrowded, and in 1757 
£125 had to be expended to raise the ground three feet. In 1758 earth 
had again to be spread over the surface. In 1803 to 1823 the state 
of matters was such that “five or six coffins were placed in graves 
eight feet deep, and many of the bodies are within two feet of the 
surface.” A plot of additional ground was then added, but in 1853 
this burial-ground had become, according to Lord Palmerston, “a 
great public nuisance,” although there had been another “raising 
of the ground” at a cost of £264, with £24 for beer for men em- 
ployed. For twenty-five years Dickens’s graphic description of a 
burial-ground in ‘‘ Bleak House” might stand for a description of this 
awful spot, but in 1878 the Open Spaces Act enabled the authorities 
to turn it into a public garden. 

The Charities of Westminster are of ancient origin. Among the 
lost ones are the almshouses founded by Henry VII. in the Almonry, 
those erected by Henry VIII. in the Woolstaple, and in Lady Alley, 
King Street, besides many others from private sources which cannot 
now be traced. Queen Elizabeth incorporated Emmanuel Hospital in 
1601 ; Charles I., St. Margaret’s Hospital for ‘‘ Greene Coate Boyes ” 
in 1633 ; and Queen Anne, the Grey Coat Hospital for Girls in 1706. 
The charities now consist of almshouses, pensions, schools (those for 
boys being known as “ United Westminster Schools”), apprentice- 
ships, assistance in business by means of loans to deserving tradesmen 
at a low percentage, bread, coals, and doles in money. A portion of 
the Vandon Charity, left by “Cornelius Vandon, Yeoman of the 
Guard, and Usher to their Majesties King Henry VIII., King 
Edward VI., Queen Marie, and Queen Elizabeth,” was lost, but the 
remainder is now given, according to the original intention of the 
donor, for aid to the poor in sickness by a yearly donation to the 
Westminster Nursing Association for Nursing the Sick Poor in their 
own Homes. The able administration of the Westminster Charities 
is shown by the income of £20,200 in 1890, against the income of 
£1,728 in 1871. 
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The Westminster Almshouses are now, strangely, built in Lambeth, 
except a few which were erected in Rochester Row, close to another 
noteworthy Westminster Charity of more modern date, the Western 
Dispensary, which has, since 1789, supplied a pressing need among 
the sick poor of Westminster. 

A curious statute of William and Mary may here be noted, as it 
describes charitable and sanitary work in those days in this locality. 
It empowers the parish officers of the cities of London and West- 
minster and the borough of Southwark to take away “‘ The Hogs of 
such as presume to keep them within their respective parishes and 
immediately sell them for the use of the poor of the parish where 
they are found.” 

No description of Old Westminster could be complete without 
mention of the majestic pile of Wolsey’s house, coveted and taken by 
the Tudor despot, Henry VIII., of much-married fame. 


You must no more call it York Place, that’s past ; 
For since the Cardinal fell, that title’s lost, 
’Tis now the King’s, and call’d Whitehall. . 
Henry VITI., Act 4., Scene i, 


In 1536 all houses were cleared away between Charing Cross and 
the Sanctuary, the Thames and the Park, when Whitehall became a 
royal residence, and united to the old Palace of Westminster. This 
palace of our Saxon and Norman sovereigns had been long in decay. 
In 1512 it was so injured by fire that little remained save the Painted 
Chamber, once the bedchamber of King Edward the Confessor, 
afterwards the state chamber of his niece, Matilda of Scotland, wife 
of Henry I. This apartment was afterwards used by the House of 
Peers as a Committee or Conference Room with Members of the 
House of Commons. It was hung with tapestry descriptive of the 
overthrow of the Spanish Armada at the time it was destroyed by the 
great fire of 1834. 

Whitehall probably owed its name to the w/e stone used in 
building it, at a time when brick and timber structures only were 
general. Timbs relates that on January 25, 1533, in a garret of this 
palace, Henry VIII. married the fair Anne Boleyn. Henry VIII. 
erected a sumptuous gallery overlooking the Tilt Yard, the Cockpit, 
and a Gate House, from designs by Holbein. On May Day, 1540, 
a magnificent tournament was held in the Tilt Yard. The same spot 
was noticeable also under Queen Mary I. She appeared in this gallery 
overlooking the Tilt Yard in 1554, to pardon “all persons taken in 
arms in Wyatt’s insurtection, brought before her with ropes round 
their necks”—an act of mercy which surely should be put to the 
credit of this much-abused Queen. In the days of Queen Elizabeth 
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feats of arms were here performed in honour of her beauty, notably 
the gorgeous tournament held on New Year's Day 1582, on the 
occasion of the proposal of marriage she received from Henry Duke 
of Anjou, when she had arrived at the mature age of forty-nine, 
the Duke of Anjou being twenty-five years of age. He tilted him- 
self before the Queen on this occasion, having chosen for his device : 
“ Serviet seternum, quem dulcis torquet Eliza.” Sir Henry Lee, who 
carried the Queen’s favour on this occasion, and who died at the 
age of eighty, had the fact engraved on his tombstone : 


In courtly jousts his Sovereign’s Knight he was, 
Six princes did he serve. 


The old Tilt Yard of our Tudor sovereigns is now called the Horse 
Guard Parade. Here, yearly, on the Queen’s birthday, takes place 
the “ Trooping of the Colours,” by the Household Brigade of Guards. 
In 1893 there were assembled to witness this sight, no band of 
foreign knights anxious to fight for “fame and some fair ladye,” but 
a squadron of troops from all quarters of the globe ; Canada, India, 
Australia sent contingents to bear witness in Old Westminster that 
the Queen of England was Sovereign also of many distant depen- 
dencies. On this appropriate spot, where deeds of valour trained 
our forefathers to maintain the supremacy of Britain in many a 
field of battle, a trophy of comparatively modern date is placed ; 
the inscription speaks for itself : 


To commemorate the raising of the Siege of Cadiz, in consequence of the 
glorious victory gained by the Duke of Wellington over the French near Sala- 
manca of the xxii. July, MDCCCXII. This mortar, cast for the destruction of 
that great Fort, with powers surpassing all other, and abandoned by the besiegers 
on their retreat, was presented as a token of respect and gratitude by the Spanish 
Nation to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 1814. 


Queen Elizabeth built the Banqueting Hall, which was destroyed 
by fire, and replaced by the present building, erected by King 
James I. from the designs of Inigo Jones. The original drawings 
of Whitehall, as it was designed by Inigo Jones, are preserved at 
Worcester College, Oxford. James I. little thought he was rearing 
a pile from which his son was to mount toa scaffold! It was on 
the roof of the adjacent Wallingford House (replaced under 
George II. by the Admiralty Offices) that Archbishop Usher 
fainted when he saw his royal master in the hands of the execu- 
tioner. Inthe Palace of Whitehall Queen Anne of Denmark ap- 
peared in many of Ben Jonson’s beautiful masques. (In 1637 this 
poet died in a house adjoining St. Margaret’s Church.) Through 
the galleries of this magnificent palace once echoed the beautiful 
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voice cf the fair and unfortunate Henrietta Maria, in the heyday 
of her early married prosperity. In this palace, surrounded by 
the howling mob, in 1641, Charles I. signed Strafford’s death- 
warrant. Here occurred that historic death scene of his profligate 

son, Charles II. Through the then gorgeously furnished rooms — 
roamed Queen Mary II., as soon as she landed, seeing for herself 
that her unfortunate father had removed none of the silver plenish- 
ings she coveted, as well as his Crown. To quote the words of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, ‘‘ Queen Mary wanted bowels ; of this she 
gave unquestionable proof the first day she came to Whitehall. She 
ran about looking into every closet, turning up the quilts of the beds 
just as people do at an inn, with no sort of concern in her 
appearance.” 

Of the magnificent pile of buildings Whitehall became under 
our Stuart monarchs, little is left save the Cockpit, and that master- 
piece of Inigo Jones’s, the old Banqueting Hail, which marks the 
place where Charles I. passed on to the scaffold. This building was 
used for some years as a Chapel Royal ; the Queen’s Maundy Alms 
were there distributed ; in it were preserved the eagles and standards 
taken from the French during the Peninsular Wars, and at Waterloo, 
until their removal to the Guards’ Chapel at Wellington Barracks. 
Since 1892, the Royal United Service Institution has been allowed 
the use of the building. The painted ceiling is by Peter Paul Rubens, 
who received £3,000 for it. The subject is the entrance, inaugura- 
tion, and coronation of King James I. of England and VI. of Scotland, 
represented by means of Pagan emblems in a most picturesque 
manner. This ceiling was afterwards retouched by Cipriani. In 
1650 Cromwell obtained the command of St. James’s Park, and the 
use of lodgings in the Cockpit. He died at Whitehall Palace, 
September 3, 1658, during a terrific storm, which injured many of 
the old trees in the park. Queen Anne, when Princess, occupied 
apartments in the Cockpit. From these, on November 25, 1688, 
she made her midnight flight into St. James’s Park, and escaped 
to Nottingham, where her old tutor, the Bishop of London, raised 
a standard in the name of the Laws and Li erties of England, 
inviting the people to rally round the Protestant Heiress to the 
Throne. The Cockpit is now used as offices by the Treasury. 

Hard by is the cu/-de-sac known as Downing Street, called, Timbs 
asserts, after “‘Sir George Downing, a political sider with all times 
and changes.” In 1735 George I. gave a house in this street to Sir 
Robert Walpole, who only accepted it for his office as First Lord 
of the Treasury, to which post he got it permanently annexed. 
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St. James’s Park, prior to its enclosure by Henry VIII., was a 
desolate marsh, a leper-house standing where St. James’s Palace was 
afterwards erected. In 1655 an order was made in Council pro- 
hibiting the burning of bricks in St. James’s Field. James I. and 
his family took special delight in the trees they had planted in this 
park ; many will call to mind the pathetic remark of Charles I. 
when for the last time he walked across the park from St. James’s 
Palace to the steps in the Tilt Yard, which then conducted over the 
Holbein Gateway into the Banqueting Hall, passing by the trees 
planted in his youth, he remarked to Bishop Juxon, “ That tree was 
planted by my brother Henry.” These trees probably were near 
where now the cows are kept, still it is said, by permission granted 
by Charles II. Charles I. made a bowling-green in the Park. 
Charles II. planted therein trees, under the able direction of 
Le Notre, gardener to Louis XIV. of France, who had designed the 
celebrated gardens at Versailles. He also planted the Mall, so called 
from the game then in vogue, and contracted the water into a canal, 
as is shown in maps of the period. A decoy for water-fowl was 
made, and Duck Island, whither the birds retreated, he made into a 
“Government,” and appointed as “Governor” his froéégé, the 
French wit, St. Evremonde. The bust of this well-known member 
of the Court of the Restoration is to be seen in the Poet’s Corner 
of Westminster Abbey, where he was buried in 1703. Planting, 
enclosing, and formation of walks continued during the reigns of 
the Georges, and the improvements of still more recent days have 
all combined to convert the once desolate marsh into a lovely scene. 
Here in 1855 the Queen presented medals to the heroes of the 
Crimea. 

Standing on the iron suspension bridge which spans the orna- 
mental water that has now replaced the stagnant depths of 
“Rosamond’s Pool,” no one can fail to be moved by the exceeding 
loveliness of the scene. On one hand the grand old towers of the 
Abbey, with those of the Houses of Parliament rising in the 
background, and the massive pile of Government Offices in the 
foreground ; on the other side, the fine facade of Buckingham 
Palace, the beautiful trees and flowers, the water-fowl from distant 
lands at our feet—all combine to form a glorious picture, and we 
realise that Modern Westminster deserves also to be known as 


the City of Palaces. 
MARY L. SINCLAIR. 
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BROTHERLY BANKING. 


HE original object of co-operation was to establish self-support- 

ing communities, distinguished by common labour, common 
property, common means of intelligence and recreation. They were to 
be examples of industrialism freed from competition. In the communal 
life, an ethical character was to be formed in the young, and impressed 
upon adults, and all assured education, leisure, and ultimate 
competence as results of their industry.”! So speaks a recognised 
teacher, at the invitation of a learned editor, in one of a series of 
works upon the social topics “ at present foremost in the public mind.” 
Even in this passage, where the early dawn of the co-operative 
movement is under consideration, stress is laid on the educational 
effect of the system. Owen, a pioneer in the movement, declared 
that his paramount object was “the formation of character.” In 
England, distributive co-operation has flourished so greatly that the 
ordinary public has come to believe the whole meaning of the 
Movement may be summed up in the word “Stores.” But those 
who started the idea had, at least, half their mind on co-operative 
industry, and “a community.” Co-operation aims not alone at 
making superior grocers, but superior men. Mr. Holyoake says: 
“The store is a great device: the co-operative workshop is a 
greater. Until labour is endowed with the right of profit, in some 
equitable form, the war of Industry against Capital will never cease.” 
The strangest thing, to the ordinary mind, is that, in the English 
fight between Labour and Wealth, the simple expedient of turning 
the workers into capitalists has scarcely been entertained at all. 
Now, a philosophic thinker who had a large hand in a successful co- 
operative experiment (the “large hand” is, here, purely metaphorical, 
for that particular physical “hand” is rather small, and rarely shapely !) 
wrote, some years ago, that there is no getting rid of the capitalist. 
He can be minimized. That is all. And, for this smaller mercy, the 
workers must be truly thankful. “ Practically, in every industry, large 
or small, the payment of wages has to be advanced out of capital 


» «Social Questions of To-day. The Co-operative Movement To-day.” 
G. J. Holyoake. 
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for just as long as it takes for the first returns to come in. . . . 
A working shirt-maker is paid on Saturday for the work done that 
week, . . . From the Socialist’s point of view, it may be argued 
that the real value of the advance is exhausted with the first sales. 
The profits earned by the joint efforts of capital and labour do not 
‘belong’ to the capitalist before they have been earned, and it is a 
question to be reasoned, or wrestled, out between masters and men, 
what share each shall take and transform into their own property for 
private consumption or saving. No economic law would be outraged, 
and capital would still seek to occupy itself productively, even 
though wages came to swallow up so large a share of the gross 
profits that the capitalist did not, as at present, receive interest in 
perpetuity on the amount of the temporary advance made to his first 
set of labourers.”! 

Well, so far, we have been guided by English practice and opinion. 
At this point, continental co-operators begin to “make the run- 
ning.” The leading co-operators in Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France say, that as credit is at the very root of industry, Banking 
should, above all things, be carried on on co-operative principles. 
And they practise what they preach. 

Signor Luzzatti, President of the Union of Italian Popular Banks, 
wrote to the promoters of the first French Congress held to consider 
the position of the “Mutual Credit Movement” :—‘“ We have now 
seven hundred ‘ People’s Banks,’ and half a million of clients. Our 
capital is a hundred milliard of francs. Deposits in various shapes 
amount to halfa million of francs. After barely twenty years of pro- 
‘ pagandism, with the exception of Germany, we Italians are first in the 
field.” So much for Brotherly Banking in Italy ! 

Brotherly Banking, it will at once be seen, is the very thing to 
complete the co-operative cycle. It was a “cycle” that the 
English founders of co-operation dreamt of,—Bellers, with his 
College of Industry ; Robert Owen, with his ‘Communism of the 
voluntary reasoning, pacific kind.” It has been remarked as 
very odd that “ store co-operation, which was destined to carry for- 
ward the idea of the Co-operative City, was lightly thought of by 
Owen and his disciples.” “Shop co-operation naturally seemed a 
small thing in the eyes of community-makers,” who looked to the 
great capitalists to take up their scheme and launch it ; while they 
hoped the State would then promptly adopt it, and find that, as had 
been the case at Owen’s, New Lanark, so would it be throughout the 


1 * Co-operative Shirt-making.” Edith Simcox. 
VOL. CCLXXVI. NO, 1960, 
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realm—men whose self-interest was made to coincide with their good 
behaviour would need no police, no gaols, no law-courts; and an 
enormous saving in State expenditure would thus be effected !! 







? Pullmanopolis isan American realization of the English pioneer co-operators’ 
ideal of organised social intervention, under the management of men who may be 
variously described—according to the point from which they are regarded—as 
beneficent tyrants, paternal governors, or Tory Democrats. Even Ferdinand 
Lassalle (the ‘* Alvan ” of George Meredith’s Zvagic Comedians) is so described by 
present-day leaders in the movement. For the Social Philosopher of a hundred 
years ago self-help and self-government had as little as possible to do with co- 
operation. In like manner, Pullman of the celebrated ‘‘ cars” is said to manage 
his Industrial City for the benefit of the whole community. The workmen don’t 
steer for themselves their ship ofa ‘*State within a State.” But Pullmanopolis is 
a fine thing in itsway! Discovering that his work-people were ill, and drank, and 
were, for both these causes, often incapacitated for business, Pullman inquired 
into the housing of the poor in large cities, and found that the miserable 
dwellings were largely responsible for the ill-health and intemperance. He 
therefore bought a large tract of land, deep in the country, and transported 
thousands of his ‘* hands” there. For each religious body represented among 
his employés, he built a church. There were public libraries for all ; and most 
excellent schools of several sorts. Of course, he established co-operative stores, 
too, for his people. Asa contractor, he enjoyed exceptional advantages, and 
could build a good ‘* model dwelling ” for about £200. With each house he let 
a piece of garden-ground. When the tenant had paid about the or/ginal cost of 
the house in rent, the house became his own property (but he was restrained from 
selling it except to his employer—who engaged te give him £200 for it, at any 
time, if in fair condition—or to a fellow-workman ; and he had no right to sub-let), 
Pullman has decided that interest on capital, beyond a certain amount, is usury. 
(It is thought that he draws the line, here, too much in favour of capital—for the 
percentage, as fixed by him, is very high.) All profits are shared among the 
‘* hands,” in ratio of the wages earned, when once this interest is deducted, thus 
making the welfare of the factory the direct concern of the men. The paternal 
element in the government comes in, in the absolute prohibition of the sale of 
i | intoxicants ; and also in compulsory saving ; but wages are only ** docked ” ina 
|| trifling fourpence a week, or so, for the Old Age Pension Fund and the Sick 
Fund. Pullman reads the law of Employers’ Liability with the greatest liberality, 
and does much good through the hospital he has set up in his town ; but perhaps 
nothing is finer about it all than the way he scorns the title of philanthropist. 
There is but one thing that is certain to anger him ; and that is, to treat his 
industrial experiment as the outcome of a benevolent nature! He insists that it 
is pure * business,’’ and only a very little more far-seeing than the commercial 
methods of his brother manufacturers. In proof of his plans ‘‘ answering,” he 
points to the fact that, in the high-tide of strikes, his House was almost alone in 
not suffering. He can show, too, what a huge money gain that immunity from 
strikes meant to him. There is a Spanish proverb of which the application at 
Pullmanopolis is very limited : ‘* Mas sabe el necio en su casa que el sabio en la 
agena ;” but, surely, Autonomy lies at the core of the co-operative system, and 
** the fool” does know more ‘‘ in his own house than the wise man does in his 
neighbour’s !” 
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But these “great capitalists” were chickens counted before they 
were hatched. Better—a thousand times better—a Brotherly Bank 
at hand than ten millionaires afar off—millionaires, too, that not 
even Robert Owen could “ enthuse.” 

Banking must be a good business. Banker, nowadays, is 
almost synonymous with a highly prosperous man. Why not keep 
the profits among the customers of the bank? ya? is what is done 
by People’s Banks in the most advanced nations on the Continent. 
The gain to the community is manifold. For, let us say, the banker 
(old style) spends hugely in smoke, tarlatan, and diamonds; while 
toilers would spend what their popular bank enabled them to save 
mainly in better food, lodging, clothing, avd training; and all this 
would go to help them to increased production. Now, the community 
is permanently richer for having more blankets. (Let blankets con- 
veniently stand for useful commodities in general.) But is the 
community even temporarily richer for having more smoke? ‘‘ And 
the poor tobacconist,” the kind-hearted urge, “must he not live?” 
“ Monsieur, je n’en vois pas la nécessité, of going on living, as a 
tobacconist,” is a fair use of the old rejoinder. 

A banker, certainly, may spend his colossal fortune on the 
building and endowment of, say, an Asylum for Insane Dogs ; or, if 
you like it better, the purchase and good-keeping of a People’s Park ; 
or he may bless his own and coming generations by collecting great 
pictures for the delight of many beholders. But experts in the ways 
of bankers declare that turtle ; out-of-season edibles; Mrs. Banker’s 
diamonds (locked up, and then practically “ fallen dead and dim,” 
as Carlyle used to say, for three hundred and fifty days in the year) ; 
the aforesaid smoke and tarlatan (by which is meant multitudinous 
perishabilities) are more to the taste of the “ High Finance.” 

In any case, “the fool” might know better than to let funds 
needlessly overflow from his poor house into that of his neighbour, 
who shows a proud “head on the Rialto.” 

Then comes the question of how to begin co-operative banking ; 
and one may answer: “Much as a co-operative store is begun.” 
Both banks and stores have been set up hundreds of times; but, in 
England, only the stores are, as yet, fully known. The banks still 
have to be acclimatised. In the case of stores, it has often happened 
that two or three people in a place have learnt elsewhere the advan- 
tage of buying at wholesale prices, and distributing the goods among 
a knot of friends without the intervention of retail. dealers. They 
talk the system over first amongst themselves, then with neighbours. 
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They next call a small meeting to discuss the possibility of forming a 
co-operative society of their own. They write to the secretary of the 
central co-operative board, and a parcel of pamphlets is sent down 
to further enlighten the would-be co-operators. Some one with 
experience can be easily found to address a meeting (because stores 
are “going concerns” all over the country); and, best boon of all, 
model rules can be obtained. It is a thousand times better to start 
with rules that have stood the strain of actual use, than to hatch out, 
slowly and painfully, an original brood of regulations, the brain-eggs 
of an inexperienced committee. In the case of banks, the model 
laws or statutes must be looked for abroad ; but very soon there will 
be translations of one or two French People’s Banks Charters access- 
ible to the British public. Meantime, anyone with a knowledge of 
two things—the co-operative system, and ordinary banking—will be 
able fairly well to sketch out a Charter. 

In store-founding, it has been proved that fifty one-pound share- 
holders supply enough capital with which to start a village store. And 
in France, for a town of 11,000 inhabitants and for the surrounding 
rural district, a most successful bank was started with a capital of 
£800, while Raiffeisen started his grand Loan Bank with a borrowed 
£300. Whether for the store or the bank, there must be a limit to 
the shareholding capacity of each member, else the venture might 
cease to be a co-operative undertaking by being bought up bya 
clique who would “run” it on competitive principles—principles the 
very reverse of “brotherly.” Another guarantee against such a 
catastrophe is in the careful selection of members. Every co-operator 
ought to be properly imbued with the spirit of the system. It has been 
found necessary to weed out undesirable members from a co-operative 
banking undertaking, which had, in the first instance, offered its 
shares in the open market. As the names of intending shareholders 
come before the board of directors, when once a corporation of this 
kind is formed, a discretionary power can be exercised. But 
perhaps the greatest safeguard against the danger indicated is to be 
found in a course that has been largely approved ; namely, the 
limitation by statute of the dividend to five per cent. Selfish 
speculators would hardly covet an investment bearing such modest 
interest. 

At the preliminary meeting, if things go well, the shares will all 
be subscribed for. The chairman of the board will be chosen from 
among the best liked, and most trust-compelling, men in the place. 
The board will be elected ; and it will have as little as may be of a 
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patty character. Then, later, this board will elect the managing- 
director. He is the keystone of the banking arch ; and success 
largely depends on a right choice here. It is no light task to sow 
coin-of-the-realm in such fashion that it shall yield due harvest ; no 
child’s-play so to place money that it shall benefit alike lender and 
borrower. But the managing-director must know how to do all 
this, and much more. He must be all things to all men, and yet 
successfully cold-shoulder doubtful customers ; and over and above 
all this, he must be the eye, the ear, the animating spirit of the 
bank’s whole work. There will be plenty to do for the quarterly or 
biennial general meetings, and for the weekly conferences of the 
board ; but it will be the managing-director who will cut out the 
work for all these bodies. He will propose operations in all depart- 
ments of business: loans, bill-discounting, investments for spare 
capital, &c. ; but the board must ratify his decisions before they can 
take effect. There will probably be a Watch Committee to oversee 
all the bank’s operations. In France and Italy, the liability of 
shareholders is strictly limited to the amount of their shares. The 
German Volksbanken are wedded to “unlimited liability,” and 
their advocates say that it is to “unlimited liability ” they {owe the 
happy fact of no Volk’s Bank ever having broken! Most People’s 
Banks balance their accounts every day ; and all comers may know 
how the business is going, if they care to inquire. On one point all 
these banks unite—the eschewing of all speculative investments. 
The young corporation, if wise, will make its headquarters in 
modest premises ; and its small staff will be profit-sharers in the 
undertaking. 

In France, Brotherly Banking has had the honour of bringing 
home to the popular mind the utility of the Current Account. 
Jacques Bonhomme has long been famed for a sort of wasteful 
thrift. He duried his money: it lay idle for years! He now, quite 
cheerfully, empties his stockingful of coin into the coffers of the 
bank over which he has partial control. He might well rejoice to 
think that thus his sows were being “ turned over” by an industrious 
brother ; and he certainly realises that “ money makes money ” (for 
himself) in this way. The earthquake of 1887 created a kind of 
chronic panic—a crazy nervousness—which lasted for months ; 
which, indeed, has not wholly died out, even yet, in the Riviera. 
Naturally, the hoards from the chimneys were objects of prime 
solicitude with persons who had been “ quaked,” and remained scared. 
At Mentone, one old dame, whose savings were large, carried her 
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wealth about in a basket on her arm! For months, night or day, 
she had never parted from her precious basket, until in the parish 
church, in the summer following that calamitous February, an organ- 
pedal unexpectedly broke the silence with a strange, deep, rumbling 
sound, suggestive of nothing but earthquake to the old Mentonnaise, 
who, for the first time, dropped her money-basket as she fled the 
church. Other people were within the building, and the same fear 
seized them also. They all ran for their lives, and no one had 
presence of mind enough to steal the basket lying abandoned on 
the floor. The owner, when it was quite clear that the building was 
not about to fall in, and that the ground outside was solid and quiet, 
missing her burden, went back and found it where she had dropped 
it. That only happened six years ago; yet it could hardly occur 
again to-day, however badly shaken the town might be ; for there is 
a flourishing People’s Bank, which has taught the whole population 
that the best and safest place for money, even in times of seismic 
disturbance, is zo¢ upon the person of its owner. Parenthetically, 
it may be said that the men/al attitude of a person who lives to 
guard his hoard—the miserly preoccupation, the unworthy suspicion 
engendered by the circumstances—is alone a thing that is well worth 
getting rid of. 

In praising Brotherly Banking, it is necessary to say that its 
benefits are limited. This is something of a truism with regard to 
all useful schemes. But people are strangely apt to forget that 
things which are finite may still be admirable; and, conversely, 
schemes that are proved /imited are unjustly despised. Another 
socio-political enterprise furnishes an illustration. The Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, dear to the hearts of Liberals in the Reichstag, had a col- 
lecting-box under the care of a good clergyman. A carpenter came 
to him in great distress. He wailed: “ My wife is dead. I ama 
ruined man! You know, Herr Pfarrer, the houseful of children 
she has left me. But that is not the worst, for I cou/d supply her 
place. Now, alas, my cow, too, is dead, and ¢ha? is a loss which is 
irreparable ! Give me some money, for Heaven’s sake, out of your 
great alms-box!” The parson said: “ When were you last in prison ?” 
“Prison? I? I never was in prison!” answered the man, in vir 
tuous indignation. “Then,” returned his shepherd, “I regret that 
I am unable to help you from that fund.” Wonderful to relate, this 
true story was flung at the Liberals by their political foes, as an 
argument against their pet society ! 

“Tt is all very well what you say,” said an industrious Jourgeoise 
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to a recent convert to Brotherly Banking, “but our Banque Popu- 
laire gives us nothing for nothing. If we have no money there it 
will put none in our pockets !” and she sadly shook her comely head, 
feeling very melancholy, though argumentatively victorious. (Her 
bank is one where membership means holding a £4 share.) 

Some one else once objected that the bank would not lend on 
insufficient security, any more than the old banks would do. This 
reproach was made in Mentone, where the normal rate of interest 
charged by the banks on loans was 12 per cent. ten years ago, and 
where an eight-year-old People’s Bank has brought down the bank- 
rate everywhere in the town to 6 percent. That, surely, was worth 
doing! And so very much more than that has been done besides ! 

But is it any wonder that extravagant expectations should have 
grown up about Brotherly Banking, when it inspires such mutual 
admiration in its followers that you may hear the head of a French 
People’s Bank talk with fervent reverence of Schultze-Delitsch, the 
German leader in co-operative finance, though every German outside 
“the movement” be anathema to him? while Schultze-Delitsch is 
an “inspired philanthropist,” and a man of “apostolic zeal” (in 
teaching how Alammon may elevate: this is not a joke, but sober 
earnest ! For the best of co-operative credit is, that it makes men of 
the “brothers” bound together by their bank). Assuredly, Brotherly 
Banking is no child’s-play ; but neither is it all “ Dismal Science.” 
It is far more the affair of practical people than of learned dryasdusts. 
It must not, however, be taken up in a sentimental spirit; but 
“sound commercial principles” are compatible with genuine benefi- 
cence ; indeed, they are often an excellent means thereto ! 

In an old number of Chaméers’s Journal occurs this common-sense 
passage :—“ There is a great blank or want of intermediate banks 
between the large Joint Stock Banks and the Savings Banks. We 
have no banks to correspond with the People’s Banks of Germany, 
or the moderate-sized National Banks of the United States. There 
is a large, industrious, and respectable class of small farmers, trades- 
men, shopkeepers, and others who are left out in the cold. There 
should be popular banks and banking facilities provided for the class 
of small customers who require a bank to deposit their savings in, 
and at the same time to turn their little money to the best account ; 
also, on the other hand, to accommodate those who may want to 
borrow small sums occasionally for stocking their farms or their shops.” 

In the January number of the ational Review Mr. Mackay shows 
of what excellent service to the farmers, in the direction above 
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indicated, has the “cash credit” system been in Scotland for half a 
century past. 

Swiss and Belgian People’s Banks exactly meet the necessities of 
such cases as are indicated by the writer in Chaméers’ ; but Raiffeisen 
and Wallemborg, in rural Germany and rural Italy respectively, bring 
help, with their Volksbanken and Casse rurali, to much more 
needy clients. 

Mr. H. W. Wolff, in his interesting “ People’s Banks,” published 
by Messrs. Longmans in 1892, says that a good beginning in co- 
operative credit has already been made in England by the “ Mid- 
dlesex Self-Help Societies.” The Vicar of Ealing started these 
societies in four parishes. He- began by asking some of the people 
“‘what they wanted with money.” An articulate “coster” promptly 
replied, the “ way to a little stroke of business.” He might see how 
a pound would double itself in a few days ; but the usurer would 
take nearly all the profits, supposing he was willing to make the 
advance. If, on the other hand, he went begging the loan, he must 
pocket his coster pride, and, possibly, lose so much time that the 
chance might be over and gone before he had the twenty shillings ia 
his hand. 

“ These societies,” says Mr. Wolff, “are genuine working-men’s 
self-help societies, with limited liability, based upon shares which 
may be paid up by instalments, at the rate of sixpence a week. The 
societies are entirely self-governing, and their experience has already 
brought out with some distinctness the inborn capacity for self- 
government peculiar to Britons, and its sister-virtue, a lively sense of 
responsibility They elect new members. They appoint a 
committee, officers, &c., but keep the ultimate control in their own 
hands.” The largest of these societies (I abridge the account in 
“People’s Banks”), in 1891, numbered 265 members. Within five 
years it had taken almost £2,000 in subscriptions ; at New Year of 
1892 it held over eighteen hundred pounds of deposits ; in its five 
years of existence it had lent just upon £4,000, and had been paid 
back all but about #500. ‘There is no figure to stand for bad debts 
in this statement. The poor people make a point of repaying their 
loans, so soon as they are “constituted trustees of their own 
interests.” ‘One man, who sent in his instalments with most praise- 
worthy regularity, had previously borrowed £2 from the Vicar. 
‘ How is it you pay the society and never offer to pay me?’ ‘Ah! 
you're the Vicar. You don’t want it,’ was the reply. That puts the 
case of self-help against patronage in a nutshell.” A man wished to 
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start as a greengrocer, Mr. Wolff says, but lacked capital. His 
brother members felt sure he was to be trusted, and his “society ” 
voted him £30. He opened shop, and bought a pony, which he 
christened “ Self-Help.” He has already a thriving business ; keeps 
two horses ; lays by money ; and has long paid back the £30. Mr. 
Wolff calls these societies “an incipient Banca Populare.” He goes 
on: “After watching how perseveringly the need of small men has 
sought for itself a remedy in combination, it would be futile to pre- 
tend there is no call for relief-banking in this country, or that co- 
operation is not marked out, here as elsewhere, by human instinct, 
as the aptest instrument. Our tentative methods are still rude, and 
yield but inadequate results. They do not altogether miss their 
point, but they fail to reach it home, because, like the chemist Gall, 
more than thirty years ago, they still look entirely for help to the use 
of mere co-operative cash, failing to discern that cash, to be made 
fully productive, must be expanded into credit. But if our poor 
people instinctively select such methods as those described, it cannot 
be argued @ Zriori that the more perfect methods which long prac- 
tice has created abroad must necessarily be unsuited to our case. 
Quod ubique, quod inter omnes. . . . With so elastic an instrument 
to work upon, it would be scarcely creditable to English ingenuity if 
(we) should fail to hammer out a (banking) implement to serve our 
turn,” 

The other day, the Daily Chronicle pointed out the reasons why 
the industry of the printer is migrating from England to Germany. 
One main reason is that Volksbanken have devised a “lien upon 
labour,” found in practice to be as effectual as a mortgage, or a bill 
of sale. ‘Publisher gives printer,” wrote the Chronicle’s Com- 
missioner, “an order involving £10,000, and the printer goes to 
his German banker with this order, and the assurance that the 
assurer is a sound man. The banker proceeds to supply the 
printer with the necessary funds to carry out his order, for otherwise 
it would not be possible.” In England it is “not possible,” for co- 
operative credit is not in use. Parenthetically, it may be observed 
that the printer’s case is just what a People’s Bank looks upon as 
ideal business—money going out (1) for a short time, and (2) to be 
applied to a paying industrial undertaking. So soon as co-oper- 
ative credit is acclimatised, one of the chief reasons why England 
cannot keep all her printing at home will be abolished. 

Mr. Wolff is hopeful about Co-operative Banking in England, 
thinking that, when once it shall come to be understood, justice will 
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be done to it, and the need of it fully acknowledged. “ Probably we 
should begin,” he says, “ upon the lines of limited liability. There 
would be noharm in this. The more we proceed upon independent 
lines, the more are we likely, in the end, to hit upon something fully 
suiting the case. A guarantee fund subscribed by some wealthy 
people, and opening to the new Self-Help Society a drawing account 
at the local bank, seems, on the whole, to answer the requirements 
of the case perfectly well. The fund would be withdrawn as the 
reserve ” (profits on transactions go to build up the reserve; and the 
“reserve is the backbone of co-operative finance!”) “became 
sufficient. The difficulty is, without unlimited liability, to bring 
home their responsibility to members, with sufficient constraining 
and restraining force.” (In German co-operative finance, liability is 
unlimited ; that is to say, the corporation of each bank has ¢he 
power to do what it likes with its own. ‘This is utterly different to, 
say, the case of the Glasgow Bank, where unlimited liability gave 
to directors the power to play ducks-and-drakes with a capital which 
included all the worldly goods of a host of wretched shareholders, 
who knew no more than Adam knew what was being done at ¢heir 
bank! The cardinal rules of People’s Banks are, according to the 
late Sir Robert Morier, a cordial advocate of them: “ The maximum 
of publicity, the maximum of responsibility, and the minimum of risk.”) 

Without the fullest sense of responsibility on the part of Brotherly 
Bankers, Mr. Wolff maintains, no good can be done. How to obtain 
this sense of responsibility must be a matter of experiment. But it 
is a game well worth the candle. “If Germany can,” he says, 
“by the help of her People’s Banks, raise annually somewhere about 
£,150,000,000, to circulate in commerce—of which not a shilling 
remains idle ; of which every penny stimulates trade ; develops agri- 
culture ; or feeds home-industries ;—if Austria can raise £ 25,000,000, 
or more, and even ‘ Darkest Russia’ about £ 2,000,000, what could 
not we accomplish with our proportionately larger population, our 
ample wealth, our more abundant facilities? And to what an extent 
should we benefit by it !” 

It is highly significant that, in the newest, and highly successful, 
experiment in co-operation, ‘Co-operative Dairying” in Ireland 
the want of Brotherly Banking had begun to make itself felt even 
two years ago.' The Dairies are excellent examples of co-operative 
industry. They have developed with great rapidity, notwithstanding 
what Sir C. Gavan Duffy calls “the intense individualism of the 
Celt,” and what others describe as a certain suspiciousness, the legacy 

? See ‘* Co-operation in Ireland.” Lyceum for March, 1892, 
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of “a great and varied” injustice in the past government of the 
country. But the development would be accelerated almost indefi- 
nitely if every man were his own banker, or rather, if in every com- 
munity there were a body co-operating for banking purposes. 

The history of revived dairying may be worth a few minutes’ con- 
sideration. 

In 1881, the Irish butter trade had almost died out, though not 
many years earlier butter had been one of the staple industries of 
the country. An effort was made in the eighties to teach improved 
methods of dairying—made chiefly by the energetic philanthropy of 
Canon Bagot—with a view to enabling Irish butter-producers to 
compete with those of Denmark, who had secured the custom that 
Ireland had lost. How could the Irish hand-churn hold its own 
against the factory creameries of the North, where steam-power and 
the best new inventions for butter-making were in use? Danish 
cases were also far before the firkins favoured by the rules of the 
Cork Butter Market ; and Danish packing was tidier. 

Canon Bagot’s ambulant dairies soon produced a change. The 
people saw excellent appliances, heard a lecture over the new churn, 
sampled the product, and put the lessons learnt in practice. Factory 
creameries were started on a joint-stock basis. Unfortunately, the 
farmers, having lost all direct interest in the quality of the milk, 
allowed it to deteriorate ; and the butter became poor, in spite of the 
improved dairying. ‘Then, as the Sfeaker pointed out two years ago, 
the co-operative movement came to set everything right. A change in 
the constitution of the creameries was effected. Instead of capitalist 
ventures, they were turned into co-operative concerns, just like the 
Danish butter factories with which they were competing. 

The Hon. Horace Plunkett and a few other ardent advocates of 
co-operation, went about the South-West of Ireland in 1890 preaching 
co-operative principles. At the Glasgow Co-operative Congress, in 
that year, it was formally reported that half-a-dozen dairies had been 
set going. A year later nearly twenty creameries were at work, 
buying the milk of 15,000 cows belonging to about 1,000 members. 
A thousand peasants had laid down, each, on an average, his £12; and 
the £12,000 were laid out in the necessary machinery, buildings, &c. 
The milk from each member’s cows is tested on arrival at the dairy, 
and its price is determined by its quality. The whole supply is 
mixed after testing ; the butter is made in the most approved fashion, 
and shipped at once to England, where, at first, the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society bought it all. From beginning to end the business 
is managed by each creamery’s salaried officers, who work under the 
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Committee of Co-operators, elected by the whole body of members 
of each dairy corporation. The milk is paid for on receipt. The 
surplus profits on the sales are divided according to the number of 
cows owned by each member. Thus, the co-operators have the entire 
proceeds of the milk, and the advantages of butter-making on the 
most modern and improved plans. They remain independent, as 
they could not do were these farmers the mere feeders of a capitalist 
churn. The whole business belongs to them, and, as a body, they 
control it. In co-operative trading the terrible middleman is entirely 
cut out, and abolished. Each member is fully alive to the importance 
of keeping his milk up to the highest quality, and of seeing that 
the other members do likewise ; therefore, while the co-operative 
creameries throve from the outset, the private factories that started 
just before them lost ground. In commenting on the early history 
of this Irish industrial movement, the Speaker wrote :— 

‘“‘ This interesting experiment in the democratic organisation of 
butter-making is, it may be suggested, of more than industrial 
interest. It is, indeed, no small accomplishment to increase the 
yield of butter by an average of 20 per cent., to diminish the cost of 
production by nearly as much, and to return the skim-milk sweet 
instead of half sour. Still more important is the effect of an artificially- 
heated butter factory in making winter dairying economically possible, 
and in thus promising a great development of industry. But more 
interesting even than the immediate economic result is the bearing of 
the experiment on the Land Question. The industrial individualism 
of the peasant proprietor—and especially of the Irish cottier—is one 
potent cause of his financial difficulties. If he is to compete with 
American bonanza farms, and English scientific agriculture, he must 
pass from the hand to the machine industry. This, with his small 
holding, by his individual efforts he cannot. Merge his small holding 
he will not. But in the Co-operative Creamery even the one-cow man 
enjoys all the advantages of production on a large scale, without any 
sacrifice of his agrarian independence. Already the creamery com- 
mittees have begun to extend their functions. One has bought good 
seed potatoes for all its members. Another is considering the best 
calf food. It is possible that the Irish co-operators may prove to have 
shown the way to a new growth of Irish communal organisation, 
which will not stop at butter-making, but go far to solve the industrial 
difficulties of the Jetite culture to which the nation clings. 

Writing of the Co-operative Creameries in June 1892 Mr. Plunkett 
said :—“ At the present moment, twenty-eight such societies are 
actually at work, and are with surprising rapidity increasing their 
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business, and overcoming the difficulties of their new enterprise. 
Though I have seen it stated to the contrary, not one of these co- 
operative societies which have been registered have failed, or shows 
any signs of failure. The quality of the butter turned out is on an 
average excellent, and only awaits the next step in our organisation 
to be placed upon the market under much more favourable condi- 
tions. Meanwhile not only are the difficulties and disadvantages 
incidental to the infancy of these societies being overcome, not only 
are these committees of farmers learning to select proper managers 
and an efficient creamery staff, while greater confidence is finding 
among those interested the necessary capital, but the advantages of 
ownership and control by the farmers are becoming daily more 
evident. The feeling that all the profit to be derived from the milk, 
after a fair deduction for interest on capital and a bonus to the 
workers in the factory, will be returned to the farmer who supplies 
the milk, is bringing about a determination to breed and feed cows 
so as to supply quality as well as quantity of milk.” 

Writing to all the members of his creameries, Mr. Plunkett said, 
a few weeks ago : “ The scheme is the farmer’s, and under his own 
control. . . . We induced you to associate yourselves together in 
co-operative dairy societies (now numbering over thirty), and have 
seen to our great satisfaction that you were capable of not only work- 
ing together, but of producing the best possible results as proved by 
your success in the recent dairy competition in London. We further 
induced your societies to combine together for the purpose of 
marketing their product through their own agency, instead of entrust- 
ing it to middlemen, whose interests were not identical with yours.” 

He goes on: “What you must understand before you can take 
your full part in the future development of your organisation is, that 
the concern which you are criticising belongs to yourselves, and it is 
not making any profit out of you, but that after all necessary expenses 
are paid it returns the entire profit on the sale of your produce to 
yourselves. It is an attempt to enable you to do your own business, 
at first as well as, and later on a great deal better than, it can be done 
by middlemen. It acts absolutely and entirely in your own and in 
nobody else’s interest, and cannot have any possible inducement to 
act any other way. It is quite true that when you embark on a new 
enterprise of this kind you must submit to the same difficulties and 
the same risk of loss as you would incur by embarking upon any other 
enterprise. You must not hamper by impatience, or expect that it 
will do as well at the outset as it will when you have profited by ex- 
perience. I am glad to say that most of the societies have looked 
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upon the matter in a broad and generous spirit. In my own ex- 
perience in industrial organisation I have never met with so much en- 
couragement as I did when you decided not to give up your venture 
after its first difficulties, but to loyally support your committee in 
their work of re-organisation. I believe you will be rewarded for your 
confidence in each other. The new society is well officered. Its 
premises both in Limerick and Manchester are exactly what it 
requires, and I trust that little time will be lost in perfecting the 
arrangement for the sale of your butter, in developing a fresh milk, 
cream, and possibly cream-cheese trade ; in handling eggs, poultry, 
and eventually all farm produce for the members of the dairy 
societies ; in the purchase direct from the manufacturer of farm im- 
plements, seeds, manures, feeding stuffs, and anything else the farmer 
requires in his business ; in making better arrangements with carrying 
companies, and in rendering all those services to the farming inte- 
rests which farmers’ societies in other countries have succeeded 
in rendering.” 

And, here, Mr. Plunkett touches on banks, as well as railways ; 
for “the purchase direct from the manufacturer of farm implements, 
seeds, feeding stuffs,” &c., is one of the principal things for which 
Agricultural Syndicates exist ; and Agricultural Syndicates are but 
offshoots of People’s Banks. 

It needs but the most rudimentary gift of perspicacity to see that 
Co-operative Credit is the one thing needful to make the creameries 
spread like wildfire in every dairying county in Ireland. 

Mr. Plunkett has much to do, as Chairman of the Irish Branch 
of the Co-operative Union of Great Britain ; as Parliamentary repre- 
sentative of the Liberal Unionists of South Dublin ; and as head 
and front of this admirable new agricultural movement ; so it is not 
surprising that he should ponder Co-operative Credit for a long time 
before adding it to his already very full programme. But he began 
to consider the subject two years ago; he lately told an Inter- 
viewer (Zhe Cad/e, January 20, 1894) that he had it in contemplation 
to add People’s Banks to the work of his Creameries Agency; and 
in his “Ireland of To-day and To-morrow,” in the number of the 
Fortnightly Review which appeared as this article was passing through 
the press, he gives in his fullest adhesion to the principle of People’s 
Banks. In so doing, he but adds one more philanthropic name to 
a long and honoured (foreign) list of Economists and Humanitarians 
who join in the praises of Brotherly Banking. 


E. M. LYNCH. 
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A GREEK FEAST. 


OLITICS and religion are two mighty forces that sway humanity 
with a dominant power, beneath which it either ascends or 
descends the scale of progress ; and in Greece the former finds itself 
located on such a congenial soil that it becomes not merely a power- 
ful influence over the life of the people, but of that life, the life. 
Therefore the writer of this description of a Greek Paneguris feels 
called upon at the outset to give an explanation, however brief, of the 
hereafter apparent anomaly of the presence of very self-evident 
party politics at a /éfe, ostensibly organised under the sanction of the 
Church, to do honour to the patron saint of the village in which it 
was held, and for the purpose of the promotion of social enjoyment. 
The pleasure-loving Southern nature has, in its Grecian development 
as elsewhere, taken every advantage of the numerous saints’ days 
that occur throughout the year to make them the occasion for gather- 
ings at which the dance, the song, and the emptying of the wine cup 
form an agreeable sequel to the preliminary religious rite at the e&&/esia, 
or church, and it must be a very small and very insignificant village 
that is not under the protection of some special saint, to whom at 
least one day of merry-making and rejoicing is dedicated annually. 
So much importance is attached to these /é/es that it will only be a 
very stringent reason indeed that will prevent a peasant from repair- 
ing to the rendez-vous clothed in his smartest garments, and armed at 
all points for the functions that take the precedence of work, or even 
military service, as was clearly demonstrated at the time of the 
revolution against the Turks, when it was no uncommon or unheard 
of thing for large bodies of Greeks to leave their besieged entrench- 
ments on the eve of an eor¢e (holiday), and to repair to their villages, 
there to dance from early morn to dewy eve, and on into the night, 
with a careless disregard as to how events “at the front” were pro- 
ceeding during their temporary absence. It is almost superfluous to 
add that this characteristic Greek trait did not pass unheeded by their 
Turkish foes, and that blood and an evacuated position were the 
very common price that were paid for the holiday. 
The season of the year which is most especially noteworthy for 
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the number and importance of these festivities is, as might be 
expected from its religious prominence, Eastertide, and great is the 
exactitude with which the modern Greek chorikos (peasant) denies 
himself all superfluous indulgence in the dainties of the table during 
the sixty days’ fast that slowly wear away before the longed-for 
Easter rejoicings are entered upon, when the toothsome sucking pig 
will rotate on the rough spit at “browning” distance from the wood 
fire. 

It was at this season that we received an invitation to be present 
at the Paneguris of Strofilia, a small Eubcean village, distant some 
three hours’ drive from the hospitable roof that was at that time 
sheltering us ; and on the appointed day behold us driving comfortably 
along a road whose meanderings over hill and dale constantly dis- 
played fresh scenes of romantic beauty that mutely vied with each 
other to the sight in a gorgeous competition of colour effect. Now 
we drove through the musical depths of the old pine forests, inhaling 
with deep inspirations their glutinous air, heavily laden with the fra- 
grance of many flowering shrubs ; anon we would find ourselves sweep- 
ing through long avenues of magnificent plane trees, that bordered a 
stream in which the reflections of their leaves made faces at their 
brethren in the air above them ; or, crying halt at the summit of 
some rocky hill, the colouring of which recalled to mind a Salvator 
Rosa, and almost led one to look for the peering brigand of his pic- 
tures, listened to herd bells, whose combined tinkles came to the ear 
with the softened murmur of a distant pebbie-bedded brook. Amidst 
such scenes did the hours of transit speedily fall behind, and conduct 
us to Strofilia, a village whose quaintly constructed habitations 
seemed to jostle one another in their endeavour to gain foothold on 
the uneven ground, that with its arid tints offered a strong contrast 
to their multicoloured walls. 

With an energetic cracking of the whip and an accelerated pace 
we entered the village in Eubcean style, and presently arrived at the 
porch of the village inn, or khan, which was specially devoted to the 
entertainment of the political party of whom our host was the leader, 
the other and only remaining inn of the village performing the like 
offices for the ‘ opposition.’ 

Our descent from the carriage was the signal for several grours of 
peasants to come forward and tender us their hands, at the same time 
bidding us welcome, and expressing their regret at the absence of 
our host, whose genial presence they grievously missed. The gaucherie 
that is so often to be noticed amongst the honest Hodges that till the 
earth of England is entirely absent from the manners of these primi- 
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tive Southerners, who have many of them never seen railway trains, or 
any such signs of the times. But though their knowledge of science and 
art may be defective, yet Nature seems to have imparted to them in 
place thereof something of her own unstudied grace and independ: 
ence, and at her open-air school they are constant attendants, whilst 
discharging their duties pertaining to the vineyard or the maize field, 
or rambling alone with the goatherds along the mountain sides, till 
the day ended, and darkness having drawn away the last remains of 
the flaming sunset, they lie, stretched out on the ground—covered 
with their rough cafofa—to sleep under all the silence and purity 
of the Grecian night. 

Escorted by a party of these “nature’s gentlemen,” clad in their 
picturesque national dress, we paid several visits to some of the 
surrounding cottages, whose hospitable inmates brought out their 
stores of mastica, raki, &c., for the entertainment of their unexpected 
visitors. Here is the mental photograph of one such home, with its 
clean whitewashed walls, long-barrelled guns standing in the 
corner, and little wooden balcony overlooking the street, which was 
to be gained by descending an external flight of steps that ended 
hard by the door which gave admission to the lower story, where 
lodged the family mule and his fluttering, uneasy companions the 
cocks and hens. The furniture of its dwelling-room was of the 
plainest description—a heap of blankets, a rug-covered box, and a 
low stool or two—and pretty as were the coloured portraits of saints 
with which its walls were dotted, and golden as the maize shocks 
looked, hanging from the beams overhead, they were objects that 
only diverted the eye for a moment, and did not enter into serious 
rivalry with the fascinating little landscape that was enframed within 
the limits of the square window, devoid of glass, that served for the 
purposes of light and ventilation. ‘Through this aperture were to be 
seen, dwarfed to their correct proportions, fields of tender-tinted 
wheat, skirting like a sea the dark outlines of the wood that, covering 
the crests of one series of hills, permitted still higher green-mantled 
ranges to be seen behind them, and so on in successive undulations, 
till the wooded heights reached the bases of the distant purple 
mountains, whose snowy summits soared high into the bright blue 
sky above them. 

It was a peaceful scene, the chaste quietude of which was abruptly 
riven by a running fusillade of rifle shots, whose reports, becoming 
more ¢rescendo in proportion as the party firing were stationed closer 
to us, at length as suddenly ceased, and the roll of drums, accom- 
panied by the shrill notes of the clarionet, completed the notice of the 
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approach ofan effendi (O kurios T.), who was paying his first visit to 
Strofilia after an absence abroad. 

On our sallying forth into the crowd of villagers, who were so 
numerous as to render movement a difficult matter, our ears were 
again saluted with a fusillade, this time of the most tempestuous de- 
scription. Guns, revolvers, pistols vied with one another in a noisy 
welcome which flashed out here, there, and everywhere, that 
crashed and roared above the hoarse shouts of the crowd, who were 
rapidly becoming seized with that intoxication of excitement so 
peculiarly pleasing to the Southern nature. 

It was amidst a seething turmoil of this. description that we 
caught sight of our friend advancing at full gallop on a fine black 
mare up the ascent that led to the confines of the village ; and a 
very brave appearance he and his gaily-dressed train of attendants 
made, as dashing along they punctuated their course with the 
answering revolver or flint-lock pistol, whose puff of blue spirally 
ascending smoke seemed loth to dissolve into the transparent 
atmosphere that readily lent itself to the aggrandisement of every 
detail of the glittering troop, instinct with life and motion. Witha 
sudden “ pull-up,” that almost threw the horses on their haunches, 
the cavalcade came to a halt at a few yards from us, and a foreigner 
unaware of the friendly relations that existed between the central 
figures in sober English garb and the wildly gesticulating crowd 
around them might have been doubtful as to how to read the scene, 
if his knowledge of the language had not extended to the correct 
comprehension of the sonorous “Zeto !”! (the Greek hurrah) that every 
mouth rolled out with a vivacity of expression that betokened a 
hearty welcome to ton Kurion T. 

The enthusiasm of the peasants showed no signs of abatement, as 
the now combined groups, led by the feverishly playing band, 
directed their steps up the main road of the village to the khan, from 
the balcony of which a heavy volley was fired on our arrival, to round 
off, so to say, the hitherto desultory firing and introduce into the day’s 
pleasure-making an ever fresh, ever delightful element—a political 
chit-chat. With the last echoes of the volley crashing away to a faint 
rumble in the distant hills a pause in the proceedings ensued, during 
which tables and chairs for the “nobility” were arranged in the road- 
way outside the inn, and raki, mastica, and wine found their way down 
throats hoarse with shouting, that yet had a great deal of work to do 
in the fierce political discussion subsequently entered upon. But it 


1 «*Zeto!” really corresponds more to the Italian ‘* Viva!” and might be literally 
translated as ‘* Let him live,” or ‘* A long life to him,” 
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was only a patisé; very soon the oratorical talents of the Greeks shone 
forth with an accompaniment of incisive gestures, of flashing eyes, of 
sonorous periods, that made it a matter for wonder that these modern 
Demosthenes should be but uneducated peasants, who had never 
heard of the closure or of “catching the Speaker’s eye,” and who 
appeared to think that the most perfect “style” in oratory consisted 
in speaking all together and listening—occasionally. 

The political fermentation which had now set in, and which under 
the influence of the warm weather and raki was bubbling and fuming, 
was still further aided in its development by a fresh volley-firing 
from another portion of the village, in honour of the approach of the 
“opposition” leaders, about to inaugurate a similar party gathering 
at the rival khan at the other end of the street. 

And so the day wore on apace, till the fascination of hot debate 
lost its potency for the time being, and a general move was made to 
the a/onia, or threshing-floor, there to pay homage to Terpsichore on 
the level ground that surrounded the great barn devoted to the storage 
of the grain crops. At harvest time these aloniais are the scene of 
great activity, and the primitive mode of threshing in vogue on such 
occasions, and which we understand still lingers in certain portions of 
Wales and rustic England, is sufficiently interesting to merit a brief 
description from its intrinsic flavour of old-world times and common 
use in the Greece of to-day. 

A rough post is driven into the ground, and the loose sheaves of 
wheat are strewn around it to the distance of some yards ; three or 
four horses, as the occasion may require, are then coupled together 
side by side, and connected with the central post by means of a cord 
whose utmost length does not permit them to trot beyond the edge 
of the strewn-out corn ; each time the horses trot briskly round the 
circle the cord is contracted by one turn round the post, and these 
revolutions are continued until the shortness of the rope prevents the 
horses from completing any more circuits. When the rope has thus 
reached its extreme limit, the animals are turned about, and, trotting 
the reverse way, continue their gyrations until the outer edge of the 
corn is again reached, So this gradual winding and unwinding of the 
rope proceeds till the wheat is separated from its blades by the 
reiterated trampling of their hoofs, and there remains, to see it ready 
for the mill, but the final process of tossing it up and down into the 
air on a windy day, to rid it of its husks and other impurities. 

But to hark back from this agricultural digression, and progress 
with the Paneguris, let us rejoin the crowd at the alonia, whither it 
has wended its way to engage—young and old, stout and thin—in 

DD2 
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the dignified and simple measures of the choros, or dance. Now in 
describing this dance (no easy matter, as we never cou/d learn the 
“steps ”) let us for the time being prevaricate, and proceed to limn 
in the general features of its audience, grouped in a huge and regular 
circle round the open space of the alonia. The composition of this 
circle, physically speaking, was homogeneous—the same type of 
handsome faces and figures, set off and embellished by the same 
costumes—but mentally, or rather politically, most decidedly not 
homogeneous, for the two parties carefully restricted themselves in 
the earlier stages of the dance to their respective semicircles, 
and following the example of their leaders, held no communication 
with the other side, except on the common ground of the circling 
dance, where Tricoupists and Delyannists were footing it right merrily. 
The dignified gravity of this ‘I don’t know you” did not, however, 
prevent either wing from taking a covert but none the less real in- 
spection of the “ get-up ” of the other ; and, as Franks dressed in our 
unromantic English attire, we honestly declare our opinion that the 
only dingy spot that appeared on the scene was our tailor-made gar- 
ments, that looked more than usually tame and prosaic by the side of 
the bright-coloured coats, gay sashes, and snowy foustanellais that 
seemed to glow like a bright flower-bed beneath the radiance of the 
broad stream of sunshine that poured down from the blue vault above. 

“Thelete na chorepsete, Kurie !” (“ Will you be pleased to dance, 
sir ?”) 

‘“‘ Charistoumai, Kurie.” (‘ No, thank you, sir”), with the accom- 
panying toss of the head, and drawing down of the corners of the 
mouth, that not only expresses the “No” but throws a world of 
meaning into it.) 

We preferred on the present occasion to watch the ever-varying 
length of the coils of the dance that has been handed down from 
Homeric times—to see it grow, by virtue of fresh incomers, from a 
revolving ring of men, women, and children linked hand in hand to 
a figure like a spiral watch-spring, which, led by some gay pal/ikarion 
(young gallant), marked its progress by his steps, that now carried 
him onward, now twirled him under the handkerchief that formed 
the link which joined him to the circle. Ever moving, ever changing, 
with, however, but little variety in the steps, it would have been 
difficult to imagine a greater contrast to our somewhat undignified 
(and, from the peasants’ point of view, positively improper) va/se @ 
trois temps, or rushing gallop. From the old man balancing in uncer- 
tain equilibrium on his scarlet-tasselled /sarouchia (native shoes) to the 
toddling child at the inner extremity of the spiral all seemed wrapped 
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up—absorbed—in the solemnity of the performance, or in the anxiety 
pertaining to the future leadership of the choros, when their time 
should come and they should feel sufficiently worthy to receive the 
handkerchief. 

The musicians too. Ye gods! how they played; how they 
followed, or rather stepped backward before the leading faidhi 
(young fellow) ; how they hurled their notes at him, as with head in 
the air and hips that swayed his foustanella (white petticoat) to the 
horizontal he sank with a crash on one knee, to rise to a Airouette 
that would have done credit to a ballet in the time of Taglioni. It 
was a pleasant, cheerful scene, and the eye was hardly yet wearied of 
its monotony when suddenly, with the rapidity with which tragedy 
usually overtakes its victims, the music ceased, and the flash of the 
thirsty knife hovered above the breast of the dance-leader. Another 
moment and we expected to see the red blood come gushing forth, to 
drop in great splashes on the white foustanella and stain it with a 
crimson dye like to that of its wearer’s fez. But no, for once an excep- 
tion to the unhappily frequent rule. Quick as the knife was, yet 
quicker was the woman who seized the hand that grasped it, and clung 
there with an impeding weight, that gave time to the crowd tosurge in 
and part the combatants, who, with swollen veins, flashing eyes, and all 
the Satanic majesty of passion a-hungered for life, had to postpone 
their difference as to who or whv should not lead the dance to a 
more retired situation. 

However, where there is no novelty in an incident, there is very 
often a lack of interest or remembrance of the event after it has 
passed ; so in the course of a moment or two the dancers, who had 
scattered like a flight of scared birds, were all in their places again, 
and “business was proceeding as usual.” 

No pause, no cessation ; when one drummer’s arm grew limp 
with exhaustion, another with ready-slung drum took up the punctua- 
tion of the throbbing air, that in its circle of restricted notes seemed 
ever to be approaching some climax of choreographic intensity, that 
yet on the eve of realisation receded with a tantalising deftness, 
almost maddening in its unsatisfying musical suggestiveness—a com- 
position of the “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” order, that would haunt one in 
the silent watches of the night, when beyond the purple hills, whose 
growing indistinctness of outline foretold the slow approach of 
“venerable, venerable night.” 

A suggestion to repair to one of the cottages for a little yezma, 
or dinner, met with our cordial approval, and having paid every 
attention to the roast sucking pig that played so conspicuous a part 
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in the menu, our nervous system felt sufficiently fortified to bear with 
equanimity the resounding shocks that a certain Albanian—Vasili by 
name—was inflicting on the unsympathising rigidity of the floor in 
his extraordinary “knee dancing,” which evoked a unanimously 
favourable criticism to the effect that his knee-caps were of sidheros 
(iron) and worthy of commemoration in some such ¢ragoudhi, or 
peasant song, as was now sung with all the fire that honest grape- 
juice could impart. 

A phrase from one of these songs, that ‘the sun had long since 
gone to dinner,” reminded us that it was full time that we should be 
saying “ Adio” to Strofilia, and translating this thought into action, it 
was not long before we, under the spur of a farewell salvo and ze/o, 
were rushing homeward through the shadows of the night, and 
Strofilia was to us but a memory, and a glare in the midst of the 
murky darkness, out of which the evening breeze wafted us the faint 
reverberations of the distant drum. 

NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 





THE HISTORY OF THE 
POST OFFICE. 


VERYBODY knows that the existing system of uniform 
penny postage is due to the ingenuity and energy of Sir 
Rowland Hill. As January 1o comes round, the almanac does not 
fail to tell us that another anniversary of the introduction of the 
system has arrived. The statue of the founder looks down upon the 
pavement behind the Royal Exchange; his tomb is shown in West- 
minster Abbey; and the story of his life and work has been duly 
recorded in two goodly volumes, as well as in numerous articles in 
magazines, reviews, and encyclopedias. But of the early history of 
the Post Office, and of earlier Post-office reformers, little has been 
told. Macaulay devoted a few paragraphs of his description of the 
state of England in 1685 to the Post Office, and briefly related how 
William Dockwra, the Post-office reformer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, established a penny post in London. Dockwra is well entitled 
to a place in the roll of our benefactors; yet he is not the only 
predecessor of Rowland Hill who deserves to be remembered. 
Thomas Witherings, Ralph Allen, and John Palmer—not to mention 
other names—are also entitled to our gratitude. Hitherto, like the 

brave men who lived before Agamemnon, 
omnes illacrymabiles 

Urgentur, ignotique longa 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro,' 
It has been reserved for Mr. Herbert Joyce, one of the secretaries 
of the Post Office, to rescue these men from oblivion and to bring 
their work to the light of day. Mr. Joyce has performed his task 
thoroughiy. A satisfactory history of the Post Office could hardly 
have been written without reference to the departmental records, and 
we do not suppose a stranger to the Office would be allowed to 
examine them. A man unacquainted with the actual working of the 
Post Office could not have made such good use of minutes and letter- 


1 In endless night they slept unwept, unknown, 
No bard had they to make all time their own, 


a 
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books as Mr. Joyce has done. He would have been overwhelmed 
by the mass of documents. Certainly the results of his labours 
would not have been so satisfactory or so interesting as the present 
volume. He might have even produced a bigger book, but nearly 
five hundred closely-printed octavo pages are quite enough even for 
the student. Many readers will, we fear, lack the necessary patience 
to go carefully through Mr. Joyce’s book. We propose, therefore, in 
the present article, to give an account of some of his investigations. 

Letters were, of course, written long before regular posts were 
established in England, in the reign of Henry VIII. ; but at that time 
the posts were almost exclusively for the use of the King and his 
Court. In earlier times the King’s letters were forwarded by special 
messengers, and private persons must have entrusted their corre- 
spondence to the carriers. Possibly the carriers, whose not over 
refined conversation is recorded in the first part of Shakespeare’s 
“Henry IV.” (act iii. sc. 1), were conveying letters to London 
as well as the gammon of bacon and the ginger to be delivered at 
Charing Cross. Later in the fifteenth century there are some 
indications in the Paston Letters that correspondence was entrusted 
to the ordinary carriers, and even after some of the posts had been 
set up, the carriers continued to convey letters. Milton, in his 
verses on the death of Old Hobson, the University carrier, says : 
“ His letters are delivered all and gone” ; and the poet, in his under- 
graduate days at Cambridge, had no doubt sent his correspondence 
by Hobson, probably because there was no regular post to Cambridge, 
except when the Court happened to be at Newmarket ; for it seems 
to have been the practice in those days to set up a post from London 
to any place at which the King was staying, and to withdraw it as 
soon as he left. In 1572 Thomas Randolph, Master of the Posts to 
Queen Elizabeth, rendered a detailed account of his expenses for the 
preceding five years, and every item relates to posts for the Sovereign 
herself, or for members of her council. As late as 1621 there were 
only four regular posts—viz., to Berwick, to Beaumaris, to Dover, 
and to Plymouth, and all these started from the Court. 

In 1635, Thomas Witherings, who three years before had obtained 
an assignment of the King’s patent of the postmastership for foreign 
parts, was commissioned by Charles I. to reform the inland posts, 
which had been so much neglected as to be almost useless, The 
mails were conveyed by foot messengers who rarely travelled more 
than eighteen miles a day, so that it took nearly two months to get an 
answer from Scotland or Ireland to a letter despatched from London. 
Witherings established a Post Office in the city of London, probably 
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in Bishopsgate-street, for the receipt and despatch of letters, and 
arranged trunk lines of posts to the chief towns of the kingdom, with 
branch posts to less important places. The posts were to travel day 
and night, so as to cover 120 miles every twenty-four hours, and were 
despatched from London at least once a week. Witherings desired 
to make the Post Office, which had hitherto been maintained at a 
large cost to the Crown, self-supporting, and to this end introduced 
a regular tariff for the conveyance of letters. A single letter, ¢., a 
letter consisting of but one sheet of paper, was carried 80 miles for 
2d., 140 miles for 4¢., to Scotland for 8¢., and to Ireland for 9d. 
Two hundred years later the charges were much heavier: a single 
letter to Windsor cost 6¢., to Birmingham 9¢., and to Liverpool 114. 
The Post Office was now open to everybody, and, as a conse- 

quence of the establishment of better facilities, had the sole right to 
carry and deliver letters except those sent by a friend, by a private 
messenger, or, in some cases, by a common carrier. The duty of a 
postmaster was not confined to the conveyance and delivery of 
letters. He was to keep in his stable one or two horses for the use 
of travellers, and to receive 2}¢. a mile for one, and 5d. a mile for 
two horses ; but on the days the post was due the horses could not be 
hired. Macaulay’s assertion that part of the revenue of the Post 
Office was derived from letting horses seems inaccurate. The right 
of letting horses to travellers was restricted, by proclamation in 1603, 
to postmasters, and the monopoly existed until 1780 ; but the profits 
went into the pockets of the postmasters and did not belong to the 
Crown. It is worth noticing that the plan of carrying the mails on 
horseback, as established by Witherings, was continued until 1784, 
though coaches for passengers had been on the roads for many years. 
The postboy was a familiar figure in the country for a century and 
ahalf. Just when his abolition was imminent, at least on the main 
roads, Cowper published in “The Task ” the spirited lines :— 

Hark ! ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge 

That with its wearisome but needful length 

Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 

Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright. 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locks, 

News from all nations lumbering at his back. 

True to his charge, the close-packed load behind, 

Yet careless what he brings ; his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn, 

And, having dropped the expected bag, pass on. 


Witherings’ rule at the Post Office was brief, In 1640 he was 
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removed on a charge of abuses and misdemeanour. Of his guilt no 
evidence is now forthcoming, but it is certain that his plans were well 
projected, and in some respects his system is maintained even at the 
present day. He surrendered his patent to Lord Warwick ; but the 
Post Office had already been sequestered into the hands of one 
Burlamachi, a London merchant, who had lent Charles I. £452,000 
on the security of the sugar duties. A quarrel between the rival 
Postmasters ensued, and Warwick took measures to assert his right. 
Two of his men seized the Chester mail at Barnet, and were them- 
selves arrested at Highgate by five horse troopers acting in the name 
of the House of Commons, which supported his opponent. Two 
other of Warwick’s men stopped the Plymouth mail near the Royal 
Exchange, but the letters were recovered by a larger force acting 
in the interests of Burlamachi. Finally, the matter was settled by the 
House of Commons in Burlamachi’s favour, but he did not long con- 
tinue in office ; and in 1644 Edmund Prideaux, afterwards Attorney- 
General under the Commonwealth, obtained control of the Post Office. 

In 1649 the Common Council of the City of London set up a 
post of their own between London and Edinburgh, and were preparing 
posts on other roads when Parliament put a stop to the innovation. 
As yet there had been no legislation for the Post Office, which was 
regulated by orders in Council and Proclamations and managed by 
a Postmaster appointed by patent. In 1657 an Act was passed for 
settling the postage in England, Scotland, and Ireland, one reason 
for this measure being “the discovering and preventing many 
dangerous and wicked designs, the intelligence whereof cannot well 
be communicated but by letter of escript.” After the Restoration 
the proceedings of Parliament during the Commonwealth were treated 
as null and void; and another Act of Parliament, almost identical 
with that of 1657, was passed in 1660 for regulating the management 
of the Post Office. Nothing was said in 1660 about the discovery 
and prevention of dangerous and wicked designs, but it is well known 
that letters passing through the post were frequently opened by 
direction of the Government. The rate of postage fixed by the Act 
of 1660 did not differ greatly from the rates established by Witherings : 
single letters were carried a little cheaper; on the other hand, heavy 
letters cost rather more. In connection with these rates of postage 
it is, however, to be borne in mind that cross-posts—that is, posts 
between towns on different roads from London—did not exist. A 
letter from Bristol to Exeter was sent through London, and, though 
those cities are less than eighty miles from one another, a letter 
between them cost not 2¢. but 6d. The Post Office at the Restora- 
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tion was farmed at £21,500 a year by Henry Bishopp, a Sussex 
man. This was more than double the amount paid in 1653 by 
Captain Manley and by his successor, Thurloe, who farmed the Post 
Office during the latter years of the Commonwealth. The practice 
of farming the postal revenue generally was discontinued in the reign 
of Queen Anne ; but in 1720 the cross- and bye-posts were leased to 
Ralph Allen at £6,c0oo a year, and the rent was gradually raised 
until 1755, when it amounted to £18,500 a year. 

As late as the year 1680 there were no posts in London itself. 
Letters from London to Kent and the Downs were despatched daily, 
to other parts of England and to Scotland every other day, and to 
Wales and Ireland twice weekly ; but if it was desired to send a 
letter from the City to Westminster or Islington, it had to be conveyed 
by a messenger. The want of efficient means of communication 
between different parts of London had long been felt, and in 1680 
William Dockwra, a merchant, who at one time had held an appoint- 
ment in the Custom House, found means to apply a remedy. His 
plan was exceilent. He divided London, for postal purposes, into 
seven districts, each with its own sorting office, and he opened between 
our or five hundred offices in different places between Hackney 
and Lambeth in the north and south, and Blackwall and Westminster 
in the east and west. Letters and parcels not exceeding one pound 
in weight were collected hourly, and were delivered in the busiest 
parts of town ten or twelve times, and in other places from four to 
eight times, daily. The charge for each letter or parcel was one 
penny, except to Hackney, Islington, Lambeth, and Newington, 
where another penny was charged on delivery. This arrangement 
was begun on April 1, 1680, when London, to use Mr. Joyce’s words, 
“suddenly found itself in possession of a post in comparison with 
which even the post of our own time is cast into the shade.” Dockwra 
met with the usual fate of reformers. Some persons, apparently at 
the suggestion of Titus Oates, denounced the new post as a Popish 
contrivance, the porters complained of the interference with their 
vested rights, and, worst of all, as soon as the plan succeeded and 
had become remunerative, the Duke of York, upon whom the 
revenue of the Post Office had been settled in 1663, began pro- 
ceedings in the Law Courts for an infringement of his monopoly, and 
obtained judgment and damages against Dockwra in the King’s 
Bench. The penny post was absorbed into the General Post Office, 
but letters were conveyed at the penny rate within London until 1801» 
when the charge was raised to twopence. Dockwra was, of course, 
ruined, but in 1699 the House of Commons addressed the Crown in 
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his favour. William and Mary granted him a pension of £500a 
year for seven years, and the term of the pension was afterwards ex- 
tended for three years more. He was also appointed Comptroller of 
the Penny Post at an annual salary of £200. In 1700 he lost both 
pension and appointment, in consequence of charges brought against 
him by his own subordinates. Of the truth of these charges we have 
no evidence. The officials of the Post Office may have resented his 
interference, and regarded him as an intruding busybody. At all 
events, he was dismissed. Two years later he appealed to Queen 
Anne to compensate him for his losses, alleging as a reason that 
of his seven children, six were young and unprovided for. His 
petition was not successful, and he is believed to have died in the 
course of the same year. 

We must pass very briefly over the chapters Mr. Joyce has devoted 
to the story of the Post Office until 1720. The General Post Office 
was removed to Lombard Street about the year 1680, and remained 
in the same spot for 150 years. The Postmasters-General—there 
were now two holders of the office—and most of the clerks, resided 
on the premises. The sum of £60 a year was allowed to the 
servants of the department as drink and feast money, but as they 
numbered in 1690 between seventy and eighty the allowance did not 
go very far. There were, however, in addition, two feasts, one at 
Midsummer and the other at Christmas, provided at the expense of 
the Crown, when, we may hope, for the sake of all concerned, there 
was no lack of good cheer. At the present day the officers of the 
Post Office are in the habit of dining together whenever they can 
find a reasonable excuse, but the bounty of the Crown has long ago 
ceased to flow in this direction, and now every man has to pay his 
own score. 

We have seen that in the earlier years of the seventeenth century 
there were four “roads” from London. Before the century expired 
two other roads were added, viz., to Bristol and to Yarmouth. Each 
of these roads was presided over by a clerk at Lombard Street, whose 
duty it was to sort and tax the letters for the towns on his own road, 
and these six officers were then sufficient for work which now 
employs 2,800 persons nightly at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The six 
Clerks of the Roads received salaries varying between £50 and £ 100, 
but were allowed, in addition, the privilege of franking newspapers. 
This, in the course of time, became a valuable perquisite, and in 
1764 was calculated to be worth £8,000 a year. An Act of that 
year enabled Members of Parliament to frank newspapers, and they 
availed themselves of the privilege to such an extent, that the 
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emoluments of the Post Office clerks were seriously diminished 
It was by no means necessary that the franking of newspapers should 
be the personal act of a member; his name, written by another 
person, was sufficient for the purpose, and the name was often used 
without the member’s authority. Franks on letters, however, were 
carefully examined at the Post Office, and the practice of franking 
by Members of Parliament was not abolished until 1840. 

In 1709 another attempt was made to infringe the monopoly of 
the Post Office in London, Charles Povey undertook to collect and 
deliver letters, in the busiest parts of London, at a charge of a half- 
penny for each letter. He not only opened offices for the receipt of 
letters, but sent men with hand-bells into the streets to collect them. 
The Postmaster-General warned him to desist, but he refused to 
comply, and the question was carried into the Law Courts, with the 
result that Povey was fined £100 and his halfpenny post was stopped. 
To prevent similar attempts at interference with the monopoly of the 
Post Office, an Act was passed in the year 1711, by which the law 
was made more stringent, and opportunity was taken to increase the 
rate of postage on country letters in order to obtain a larger revenue. 
No single letter was henceforth to be carried for less than threepence, 
and other charges were proportionately raised. ‘The result seems to 
have justified the anticipations of the authorities ; the gross revenue 
of the Post Office in 1710 was £111,000, in 1721 it was £168,000, 
and the net revenue for the two years was £66,000 and £99,000 
respectively. 

Although these results were apparently satisfactory, there was 
good reason to believe that many postmasters in the country appro- 
priated a considerable amount of money which ought to have been 
brought to account. This was especially the case with cross-post 
and bye-post letters', which, of course, did not pass through the 
London office. The Postmasters-General were convinced they were 
being defrauded by their deputies in the country, yet were quite 
unable to devise a remedy. In 1719 Ralph Allen, then Postmaster 
of Bath, came to their help. As a mere boy he had assisted his 
grandmother, who kept the Post Office at St. Columb, in Cornwall, 
and had worked so neatly that the district surveyor obtained an ap- 
pointment for him in the Bath office. Allen thoroughly understood 
the cross-posts, and in 1719 offered to farm them, paying, by way 


‘A “bye-post” letter was a letter circulating between two places on the 
same road without passing through London. The term ‘‘ cross-post letter ” has 


been already explained. Both classes are now technically known as cross-post 
letters. 
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of rent, half as much again as they had ever produced. After several 
interviews with the Postmasters-General, an agreement was entered 
into, and at Midsummer, 1720, Allen began his work. At first every- 
thing went well, but the postmasters soon resumed their old practices, 
for which the smallness of their regular salaries perhaps gave them 
some excuse, and Allen began to fear he had made a bad bargain. 
He was not, however, easily defeated, and he now devised a system 
of check which compelled postmasters to be more accurate in their 
accounts, though it was not entirely successful. Mr. Joyce has taken 
considerable trouble to explain Allen’s arrangements, but we cannot 
enter into the details. It is sufficient to state that by perseverance 
and good temper he ultimately overcame all the difficulties which at 
first beset him, and that he vastly improved the cross-post system 
by establishing new-posts, and by expediting and increasing in 
number those already in existence. The terms of his contract were 
revised every seven years, and at each revision his payments were 
increased, yet he was liberal in his dealings with his subordinates, 
and is said to have made £500,000 out of the Post Office between 
1720 and his death in 1764. This amount is probably an exaggera- 
tion, and is not given on Mr. Joyce’s authority ; but if it is anything 
like an approximation to the truth, Ralph Allen’s is certainly a 
unique case. No other person has ever succeeded in obtaining such 
a liberal reward for his services to a department which, whatever its 
faults, is not chargeable with overpaying its servants. Allen made a 
noble use of his money, and is even now gratefully remembered at 
Bath ; but probably his chief title to fame lies in his friendship with, 
and benefactions to, three eminent literary men—Pope, Fielding, and 
Warburton. The poet sang his praises in the oft quoted couplet : 
Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by steaith and blush to find it fame ; 

and left by his will half his library and “ one hundred and fifty pounds, 
being, to the best of my calculation, the account of what I have 
received of him, partly for my own, and partly for charitable 
uses.” The calculation seems, however, to have been somewhat in- 
accurate, for, on hearing of the legacy, Allen merely remarked that a 
cypher had been omitted. Fielding drew the character of Allworthy 
from Allen ; and if Gibbon’s prophecy that Tom Jones “ will outlive 
the palace of the Escurial and the Imperial Eagle of Austria” 
be true, Allen will attain an immortality as enduring as that of the 
heroes of the Trojan war. Bishop Warburton married Allen’s 
favourite niece, and received from her uncle so many and such liberal 
gifts as to have provoked a good deal of unfriendly criticism. On 
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one occasion, when Warburton and Quin were dining at Allen’s table, 
Warburton, who usually treated the actor very rudely, expressed his 
regret that he had never seen him on the stage, and asked him to give 
a specimen of his great powers. Quin replied he could not remember 
any plays, but would recite a short passage from “ Venice Preserved,” 
and declaimed :— 
** TTonest men 
Are the soft, easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten.” 


Everyone present, except Allen, saw the appropriateness of the allu- 
sion, and Warburton is said to have treated Quin with more respect 
ever afterwards. 

At Allen’s death, in 1764, the cross-posts were as efficient as they 
could have been with the very inadequate means at his disposal. 
With the mails from London to the country he had little or nothing 
to do. Letters were still carried on horseback, and the postboys 
were an endless source of trouble. Some of them conveyed letters on 
their own account ; some were so ill-paid that they were driven to 
rob the post-bags ; others loitered, and all journeyed very slowly. The 
mails did not, as a rule, travel more than five miles an hour. The 
wretched state of the roads is, no doubt, a partial explanation of this 
rate of progress. Even in the middle of the eighteenth century many 
of them were in no better state than they had been a hundred years 
earlier, when on the most frequented lines of communication the ruts 
were deep, the hills precipitous, and the way scarcely distinguishable 
in the dark from the unenclosed fields on either side. About the 
year 1725 a partial improvement was effected, but many years elapsed 
before the improvement became general. The badness of the roads 
was not, however, the only difficulty the postboys had to encounter. 
They were often attacked by highwaymen, who made off with the 
letter-bags, and occasionally wounded, or even killed, the postboys. 

To these evils the authorities of the Post Office had long been 
indifferent, and, as in the case of the reform of the cross-posts, the 
remedy came from acitizen of Bath. In the year 1780 the coaches 
between London and Bath made the journey in a day ; but the mail, 
leaving London on Monday night, did not reach Bath until Wednes- 
day afternoon. John Palmer, at that time proprietor of the Bath 
theatre, suggested that the mails should in future be sent by coaches 
travelling not less than eight miles an hour, and protected by guards 
armed with blunderbusses. He succeeded in bringing his plan to 
the notice of William Pitt, at that time Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in Lord Shelburne’s short-lived administration. Pitt approved of 
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the plan, and referred it to the Postmasters-General, but before they 
sent in their report to the Treasury, the Coalition Ministry of North 
and Fox had come in. Upon the dismissal of that ministry by the 
King, Pitt became Prime Minister, and again took up Palmer’s plan. 
The Postmasters-General had refrained from expressing an opinion 
of their own on the subject, and had contented themselves with 
forwarding communications received from their subordinates, who, 
with one consent, opposed Palmer’s} proposal. One of these worthy 
officials said there was really no need for hurrying the posts, another 
that to employ firearms to protect the mails would induce retaliation 
and add murder to highway robbery, and a third declared that the 
existing system was sufficient, and that human ingenuity could not 
devise a better. The arguments failed, however, to convince Pitt, 
who summoned the Postmasters-General and their obstructive sub- 
ordinates to meet Palmer at the Treasury. The conference took 
place on June 21, 1784, and, after hearing all that was to be said 
on both sides, the Prime Minister promptly decided on giving the 
plan a trial, and the first English mail-coach left Bristol for London 
on August 2, 1784. The experiment was successful, and in the 
following year mail-coaches were placed upon the chief roads, except 
the North Road, from London, where they were not introduced until 
the summer of 1786. 

Almost simultaneously with the introduction of coaches the rates 
charged upon letters were considerably raised. Since 1765 single 
letters had been carried one post-stage for a penny. This charge 
was doubled, and other rates were proportionately increased. Further 
restrictions were also placed on franking, but Members of Parlia- 
ment contrived to evade them, and the Post-office authorities, after 
an unsuccessful effort to carry out the law, were directed by Pitt to 
give up the attempt. In spite of the increased rates the revenue of the 
Post Office improved after the introduction of Palmer’s reforms. 
Hitherto, persons desirous of having their letters conveyed as quickly 
as possible had, to the loss of the revenue, made them up into parcels 
and sent them by coach. As soon as letters travelled as quickly 
as the coaches, there was no object in evading the law in this manner, 
and the Post Office reaped the benefit. Palmer was appointed 
Comptroller-General at the Post Office, and devoted himself to 
improving the efficiency of the department, but he seems to have 
been an arbitrary gentleman, and often came into collision with the 
Postmasters-General, whom he treated with scant respect. They 
indeed, referred to him in private conversation as their master, and 
sometimes as their tyrant ; but as he was generally supported by Pitt 
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they had no alternative except submission. At last their patience 
was utterly exhausted, and in 1792, with considerable difficulty, they 
induced the Prime Minister to consent to his dismissal. Pitt, how- 
ever, conferred upon him a pension of £3,000 a year, and he sub- 
sequently received a Parliamentary grant of £50,000. 

When Palmer left the Post Office, sixteen coaches started from 
Lombard Street daily and as many arrived, and there were fifteen 
cross-country coaches, one of which, running between Bristol and 
Oxford, was worked by a Mr. Pickwick. This gentleman after- 
wards extended his operations, and owned the coach in which his 
better-known namesake travelled from the White Horse Cellar to 
Bath on a famous occasion, when the name of Moses Pickwick on 
the coach-door panel and way-bill excited the hardly-appeased in- 
dignation of Sam Weller. Mr. Joyce has omitted to remind his 
readers of the circumstance, which is, perhaps, beneath the notice of 
a grave historian. In 1811 there were as many as 211 mail coaches 
on the roads of Great Britain. In 1797 the rates of postage had 
been increased ; in 1801 they were again raised, and, as we have 
already seen, the London penny post was abolished, and the minimum 
charge was fixed at twopence. A further increase in the charge for 
country letters was made in 1805, and another in 1812. In that year 
a single letter was carried only fifteen miles for 4¢d.; a letter to 
Windsor cost 6d¢., to Birmingham 9¢@., and to York 1s. 1d. These 
rates were the highest ever attained in this country, and were imposed 
in consequence of the heavy charges arising out of the long war. 

Want of space compels us to leave unnoticed many other interest- 
ing parts of Mr. Joyce’s book. His account of the packet service is 
well worth perusal, though we grieve to learn how much smuggling 
was carried on in vessels employed in the service of the Post Office. 
The Postmasters-General in 1744 seem to have connived at the 
practice, for when proceedings were taken against two captains of 
Falmouth boats, who were in possession of contraband goods, Lord 
Lovell and Sir John Eyles wrote from the Post Office to the Com- 
missioners of Customs that it was vain to try to prevent “ these little 
clandestine importations and exportations,” and that if violent 
measures were resorted to “no captain of real worth and character,” 
and “no fit and able seaman,” would serve on board the packets. 
At Harwich the captains of the packets at one time entered into an 
alliance with the officers of Customs to cheat the revenue. Contra- 
band goods were frequently imported, and part were seized by the 
Custom-house officers, who were duly rewarded for their vigilance ; 
but most of the goods were allowed to pass unchallenged, and the 
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captains and crews reaped the benefit. This collusive arrangement 
was discovered in 1774, and the offenders were duly punished ; but 
their successors, undeterred by their example, appear to have indulged 
in similar practices. 

Mr. Joyce has not brought his “ History of the Post Office ” down 
to a later date than the year 1836, when the old system of high rates 
of postage was near its end. We may hope that some day he will 
find time to complete his work by bringing it down to the present 
time. He refers his readers to Sir Rowland Hill’s autobiography for 
an account of the introduction of penny postage, but Sir R. Hill left 
the Post Office in 1864. At that time the department did not 
require more accommodation than was contained in Sir R. Smirke’s 
striking, but now mutilated, building in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, which 
was finished in 1829. We regret that Mr. Joyce did not find room 
for some reference to the site occupied by the Post Office, full as it 
is of interesting as well as of questionable associations. Since 1364 
a second Post Office has been built, and now a third is nearly ready 
for occupation. Meanwhile, the business of the department has 
grown by leaps and bounds, and includes the Post Office Savings 
Banks—which were only in their infancy thirty years ago—Telegraphs, 
and the Parcels Post. Here is surely material enough for another 


volume. 
J. A. J. HOUSDEN. 





THE SIEGE OF METZ. 


HERE can be little doubt that the French patriots of Metz do 
right in ascribing the loss of their city to General Bazaine. 
If the one hundred and fifty thousand mouths of the army had not 
required rations during those cruel months of September and October 
1870, the city would have held out until March or April of 1871. 
There was no weakness of spirit among the citizens. From the 
Mayor downwards, with but few exceptions, all were resolved to keep 
the Prussians at bay to the utmost. Though the city was of course 
under martial law, the Town Council did not feel themselves 
restrained from protesting repeatedly against what they soon grew 
to regard as the treacherous inactivity of the army camped at Ban 
St. Martin on the western side of the Moselle. 

From the first warning of danger, the citizens seem to have shown 
more wisdom than the military commanders. Bazaine arrived at 
Metz on the 18th July. On the 21st, the civic Chamber of Commerce 
urged strenuously that the railway, already appropriated by the army, 
might be used for victualling the city in certain particulars. Their 
request was not attended to. Two days later the city was informed that 
the military authorities wished them to take under their exclusive 
care the charge of the sick and wounded of the campaign that was 
impending in their neighbourhood. This the Town Council refused 
to do; but at the same time practical aid of the most extensive and 
earnest kind was immediately promised. They preferred to promise 
little and do much rather than accept an unlimited responsibility 
which might, and certainly would, have been too great for them to bear. 
It was the same during the various stages of the siege. The soldiers 
were giving their horses wheat, while the citizens were killing theirs 
because they had little or no provender of any kind, and because the 
bread ration was not enough to satisfy their hunger. At the end of 
August the army was about to seize the twelve or thirteen hundred 
milking cows of the city for its own use. Here, again, the Mayor and 
Council had to defend the interests of the people. What, they asked, 
would become of the women and children to whom milk was an 


essential, if the army made beef of the cows? That question was 
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answered sadly enough in the following weeks by the great infant 
mortality. But meanwhile it behoved the Council to do what they 
could for the people. Again the city won its cause. 

But neither the press, nor the broad murmurs of the people in 
the public squares, nor the Mayor himself, as head of a formal depu- 
tation, could persuade Bazaine that he was not doing the best possible 
for France and Metz and the army by submitting to be penned up 
as he was from about the 21st of August. 

The irritation against him waxed with the waning of the year. 
It was hardly possible even for Frenchmen to keep up their spirits 
during the wet and cold days of that fatal October. They had within 
them the growing conviction that the general-in-chief knew a thing 
or two of which they knew nothing, that he was in short trimming 
between the Imperial cause and the Prussian interests. With both 
these, naturally, after September 2nd, Metz had smallsympathy. The 
people had torn the Imperial eagle from its perch upon the facade of 
their Town Hall. And nearly every citizen had in his house a wounded 
soldier who owed his wound to a Prussian, and whom he and his 
wife and daughters were tending with a devotion the soldiers them- 
selves were the first to acknowledge and the last to forget. By a 
military edict the sum of two francs daily was allotted in compensation 
for the care of the wounded in private houses. Yet, though there 
was often semi-starvation among the tenants of the house, for the sick 
man there were pathetic little luxuries: nor did more than one citizen 
in eight or ten make any demand for the two francs daily. What 
was thus done was done for France, not for lucre, still less from any 
feeling of intimidation. 

With the beginning of October, the cry of impatience among the 
citizens had reached a pitch that would have justified a reckless 
general in strong measures against them. The Mayor was urged to 
depose Bazaine, and give the command tosomeone else. Fancy it! 
The chief magistrate of a city of 50,000 inhabitants invited to arrest 
the Commander-in-Chief of an army of 150,000! Nor was this all. 
The national guard, enrolled early in the siege, were for taking the 
initiative against the general. They wished to be led against the 
enemy. If Bazaine would not do it, was there not some other 
general with pluck and patriotism enough for the task? Changarnier 
was interviewed on the subject, but he rejected the proposal with a 
smile of irony. Nor had they more success in other quarters. And 
so they returned chafing to the deadly monotony of a state of siege, 
and their diet of unbaked bad bread as adhesive as putty, and 
the spare ribs of a horse that had dropped dead of starvation the 
other day. 
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In default of an explicit confession from Bazaine himself, it is 
impossible to say when the idea of capitulation occurred to him as a 
solution of the difficulty in which he had involved Metz and his 
army. Perhaps it was when the supply of table dainties began to 
fall off seriously. More probably it was upon the return of one or 
other of his emissaries with the intelligence that the Imperial cause 
was as dead as Julius Cesar. To be sure, on October 15th, he 
denied publicly that he had intrigued for the restoration of the 
Bonaparte family. On the same day, too, in the presence of the 
leaders of the national guard, he made a feint of being willing to 
give up the command if it was required of him. But he was a 
subtle-minded man ; and we know now that sincerity was not his 
strong point. Also, on the 15th of October, he declared that the 
question of surrender had not yet been mooted in the army. 
Nevertheless, ten days later it was as good as settled ; and ten days 
before he had said this he had sent to one of the city libraries for 
the volume of Thiers’ history, in which the capitulation of Baylen 
and the defence and surrender of Genoa and Dantzig are discussed. 

So little confidence did the Marshal inspire that it was on the 
day after this formal justification of his inaction that the national 
guard invited Changarnier to take him at his word and supersede 
him. But Changarnier was too strict a disciplinarian to make 
so bold. 

And all this time the Metzers had ever before their eyes the 
statue of that other General of France, which still (honour to 
Germany that it is so) adorns the square by the cathedral. On the 
pedestal are inscribed these words : 

“Tfin order to prevent from falling into the enemy’s power a 
place that the king has entrusted to me, it behoved me to stop the 
breach with my own person, with my family, and all I possess, I 
would not hesitate a moment in doing it.” 

The contrast between the Marshal Fabert on his pedestal and 
the Marshal Bazaine at Ban St. Martin was bound to impress the 
citizens. The statue was crowned one day, as if to hint sadly that, 
under such a commander, Metz might have hoped much, even though 
there were two hundred thousand Prussians at the base of the hill 
forts round the city. On the day of the surrender they covered 
Fabert’s face with a veil. 

It was in vain for the citizens to writhe as they did when later in 
October the news passed from mouth to mouth that the army which 
ought to have fought (and died if needful) for them as a precious 
part of France, was making an arrangement with the Prussians. The 
phrase “ steps are being taken to ameliorate the condition of affairs ” 
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was a vile euphemism for “infamy.” So the citizens thought and 
said. One newspaper, the /ndépendant, dared, in spite of the 
censor, to publish the military law which condemns to degradation 
and death the commander of a fortified place, “ which capitulates 
without having compelled the enemy to approach by the ordinary, 
gradual, and successive stages of a siege, and before having repulsed 
at least one general assault.” It was from these pink and yellow and 
green sheets, which constitute the siege periodical literature, that the 
most vigorous protests against any weakness continued to issue up 
to the very last. Witness this, of October 17 : “ Let us die rather than 
capitulate ! Yes, let Metz be buried under the ruins of her bulwarks, 
let our forts be destroyed by ourselves rather than they should pass 
into the hands of our enemies, with the key of France, as a mighty 
weapon against our country !” 

Some may see in this sort of thing merely the conceited rant of 
the lettered Frenchman, ever given to inflated periods and bombast. 
Yet it does not seem that it was so. The Metzers are not an exci- 
table race like the people of Provence. In temperament they are 
German more than French. 

Bearing this in mind, one can appreciate the laceration of heart 
which must have preceded the following morsel of prose from the 
same newspaper: it appeared on October 28th, under the heading 
of “ Metz in Mourning,” and was framed in a black border. 

“‘ History will one day say, Metz was a town protected by forts 
that bristled with guns, peopled by a brave and strong race ; its ram- 
parts were unbroken; it bore no trace of hostile projectiles, no 
bombardment, no assault, no covered trenches, no parallels, not the 
shadow ofa siege. And this city allowed the foe to enter its walls 
victorious.” 

But the patriotic leader-writer ought to have mentioned the fact that 
the provisions would have lasted but a day or two longer. That surely 
was an extenuating circumstance at least as forcible as a bombardment. 

At the outset the citizens did not take the siege very seriously. 
They could not believe that France was likely to prove so weak that 
their proud strong city should really be endangered. Even after the 
battles of Rezonville and Gravelotte, which filled the streets with 
processions of ambulance cars, they were far from dispirited. Bazaine 
still had 150,000 fighting men. There seemed no doubt that he could 
cut his way through the girdle of Prussians just whenever he set him- 
self heart and soul to the task. 

In the meantime the place was busy with philanthropic labours. 
Though the Mayor had refused to be saddled with the entire respon- 
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sibility for the wounded, he stimulated the city to act as if he had 
accepted the task. There was then no half-heartedness in the matter. 
So early as July 27th, the great hospital of the Polygone was begun 
on the island called Chambitre, to the north of the city, between the 
Moselle and a loop of the river. It was proposed to erect fifty sheds 
of wood and brick, each 52 métres by 7. The whole were to be ar- 
ranged in the form of a triangle, the middle space of which was further 
devoted to medical offices, kitchens, rooms for consultations, ampu- 
tations, &c. 

Of these fifty sheds, thirty were completed and occupied by 
September 1st. The failure of the timber supply explained the de- 
ficiency. Even as it was, however, good accommodation had thus in 
little more than a calendar month been provided for fifteen hundred 
wounded, at fifty foreach shed. Yet it was by no means enough. 
The days between August the 14th and roth were a terrible test of 
the new hospital, the number of arrivals being respectively 424, 314, 
290, 512, and 1,001. On the 19th the Polygone attained its densest 
population. There were then 2,270 invalids in its sheds, where space 
was designed for but 1,500. The twenty doctors, with their ten 
assistants, had their hands full for the ensuing days. And many a 
poor fellow was carried from his bed into the dead-house, apart from 
the main block of buildings, and thence to the cemetery at the extreme 
northern point of the island. 

The Prussians and French lay in these beds side by side, and 
were treated alike. Many ofthem also lay eventually in the cemetery 
in as neighbourly a manner. For subsequent identification in case of 
need, the Prussian dead were buried with labels round their necks. 
But after the surrender there was no rush of disinterments. One may 
read nearly as many Teuton names on the simple iron crosses in the 
cemetery as French names. August and September, 1870, were 
greedy months in this suburb of Metz. German officers, who died in 
the city during the siege, were buried, by order, with the same military 
honours as French officers. 

The sheds of the Polygone were, of course, specially designed to 
keep aloof typhus and the other scourges incident to the crowding 
together of a number of wounded, They answered their purpose ad- 
mirably. Elsewhere in the city fevers added greatly to the mortality ; 
but there was no epidemic here. The ventilation at the roof-line and 
the passage of air beneath the flooring and the soil did their work 
well. Confessedly, when the weather grew cold, the sheds were but 
sorry places of refuge. Still, the Charybdis of death from undue 
exposure was preferable to the Scylla of death from fever. 
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A small army of attendants was necessary to look after these two 
thousand wounded. Of volunteers there was no lack. They were 
not all of the right kind. Some of them made the most of their 
opportunities by picking the pockets of their charges. But this abuse 
was soon detected, and latterly the Polygone was remarkable for 
nothing so much as the conspicuous self-sacrifice of the nurses and 
others employed in it. The most unpleasant duties were performed 
with cheerfulness and alacrity. One old man, for example, took upon 
himself the collection of the soiled and blood-stained linen which was 
daily thrown from the various barracks. Another, bent and decrepit, 
who also worked for love, not pay, shed tears when, after the capitu- 
lation, he saw so many of his patients sent off to Germany as prisoners 
of war. During one of the wet days the kitchen was flooded, but 
rather than that the invalids should be disappointed of their dinner, 
the sister of mercy in charge stayed knee-deep in the water for a long 
time, thus contracting a cold which killed her a few days afterwards. 

The sick men were not altogether unprovided with agreeable 
distractions. The omnibus service from Metz brought them plenty 
of visitors, including ladies who had saved trifling delicacies of a 
sort to tempt the capricious and weak appetites of the Polygone. 
Concerts were got up in the town, and collections made, to buy 
tobacco for the wounded. After their somewhat meagre meal of 
horseflesh broth, enriched with a very little lard, the more capable 
of the men could smoke their pipes in the open, and enjoy the fair 
society that was offered them. They were not French if this did 
not suffice, at least for the moment, to make them forget the 
dolorous calamity with which they were threatened. But even 
more to their taste than feminine conversation, was the spectacle 
of that interchange of courtesies between the forts and the besiegers, 
which continued more or less earnestly until the capitulation. From 
their island they looked towards the wooded heights of St. Julien 
upon the one hand, and Plappeville upon the other. Hence the 
big guns broke forth with a resounding roar now and again. The 
Prussians themselves were hid from view: but the men watched for 
the answering puff and echo which should declare their neighbour- 
hood. 

The Polygone was the largest hospital of Metz during the siege. 
It was also the best from a sanitary point of view. 

Among other makeshifts to meet the requirements of the time, 
that of the Place Royale deserves to be mentioned. Here, where 
nowadays the German garrison march to and fro to the stirring 
tunes of their beloved national anthems, three hundred cars of the 
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Eastern Railway Company were amassed, and fitted-up for the 
wounded. ‘They, too, were soon occupied to their utmost limit. 
It was a somewhat confined site, and no doubt a danger to the 
civilians of Metz. But there was no help for it. With twenty-two 
thousand sick and wounded among a population of seventy thousand 
(including the twenty thousand country people from the neighbour- 
hood), it was not a time to be over-scrupulous. 

The public library of the city was always a welcome resource for 
many of the wounded in a state of convalescence. In times of peace, 
if I may judge from my experience the other day, its literature 
is not in much request. The building itself is a ponderous and 
rather gloomy one, in the Bibliotek Strasse. Nowadays it includes 
a small museum of antiquities, and certain other public institutions. 
But in the library proper I found only a single reader, a German, 
who sat with his hands buried in his hair, and a look of stubborn 
melancholy upon his face. The custodian was a Frenchman, and 
met his requests for information with a testiness that seemed 
strange in a man of his nationality. With me, however, the man 
was civil enough. I can scarcely doubt there was racial sympathy 
and antipathy at the root of the matter. I asked him to show me 
a volume of the siege newspapers of 1870 ; and, without a murmur, 
he brought me volume after volume, and opened them at a con- 
venient angle. 

Hither, then, the wounded came in crowds, so that additional 
tables had to be set up for them. Nor did these suffice. They sat 
on the floors and the stairs outside, wherever they could find room. 
To give keener zest to their pleasure, lectures were instituted. 
Thus, while the boom of the big guns of Fort St. Quentin or 
Belle Croix might be heard outside, within, these soldiers of France 
were entertained with such subjects as the following: “ Military 
Life in Metz ;” “The Blockade of Metz in 1792 and 1814;” 
“Metz saved by Harelle the Hatter in 1473 ;” “The Thirty Years’ 
War in Lorraine,” &c. &c. One can imagine they did not listen 
altogether in silence. It must have been rather a strong sensation 
to realise, as they did, that they, too, were at the moment in the 
heart of events which would become historical to their sons and 
grandchildren. 

The newspaper press diverted the townsfolk much in the same 
way. The /nudépendant, perhaps the most patriotic sheet in the city, 
and, for its audacity, an undoubted annoyance to Bazaine, gave as 
Seuitletons: “The Siege of Metz by Charles V.,” and “The 
Campaign of Villars against Marlborough.” The Courrier de la 
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Moselle, on the other hand, presented its readers with Huber’s 
“ Battle of Ants.” This was a rare stroke of Gallic humour. It 
was on a par with the jests of the wounded, as they stood with 
broken arms and broken heads, outside the medical quarters in 
along gwueue, waiting their turn. They said it was like the exterior 
of the theatres in Paris during the half-hour preceding the play. 

Of authentic national news there was, of course, a distinct 
dearth when the Prussians had encircled the city. The tale of 
Sedan’s downfall arrived late in Metz. It was preceded and followed 
by rumours of different kinds, which all tended to disquiet rather 
than satisfy the public. The Metzers believed Bazaine had private 
sources of information about political affairs. They waited on him 
in deputations to beg him to share his knowledge with them. The 
uncertainty and doubt worried them like an accomplished disaster. 
But Bazaine was not to be badgered or persuaded into complaisance. 
He declared he knew nothing that they did not know. On the 11th 
October, he assured the Metzers that since the beginning of the 
blockade he had not received the slightest communication from 
the governing powers of France, in spite of all his endeavours. 
He ends this particular announcement with a patriotic flash that 
ought to have won favour for him, at least for the moment: 
“Whatever may ha»pen, one thought alone ought in this emergency 
to occupy all minds, and that is, the national defence ; one cry alone 
ought to issue from every heart, ‘Vive Ja France/’” 

Thus, half starved, like the people themselves, the journals 
diminished gradually in size, and changed their complexions. Now 
and again a fervent duel of correspondence took place between an 
excited citizen, who wished at all cost that efforts should be made to 
break the line of investment, and an officer of Ban St. Martin, who 
made Bazaine’s cause his own. But, though the writing was eloquent 
enough, it must have struck the public that both combatants were 
fighting in the dark. 

Much more in keeping with the state of mind of the average 
citizen were the columns of mournful soliloquy, which now took the 
place of leaders and telegraphic news. “What a week we are endur 
ing! Everything sheds tears : eyes, hearts, and the housetops. . . 
France has misused her gifts. She has glorified herself to excess, 
and erred in believing that it was enough for her to be beautiful, 
lavish, and joyous, and that she could conquer the world with he 
songs. . . . But why prolong this harrowing review of our sorrows 
Let us bow our foreheads. Hope has left my heart—the pen falls 
from my hands.” 
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Distracted as they were towards the end of October by conflict- 
ing emotions and anxieties unattended by hopes, they found such 
sentiments entirely congenial. Some of the matter is the strangest 
possible blend of French wit and Old Testament wailing. Through- 
out all this grief, however, there can still be found the energy to 
rebuke certain fair ladies who have been trying their blandishments 
upon the artillerymen in active discharge of their duties. The 
gunners were content to trace a line round their guns, beyond which 
their visitors were not to step. And, thus standing, the ladies were 
present at explosions of the most deafening kind. ‘They put their 
fingers to their ears, to be sure ; but it was to display their shapely 
little hands rather than to solace their nerves. At least so the bilious 
pressman straightway surmises. 

No one, except perhaps a hero, could be uniformly lighthearted 
on a diet of horseflesh. I myself have never tasted the meat ; but I 
have eaten whale, which is said to resemble the toughest kind of it ; 
and even a little of this hard sinewy stuff made me somewhat 
lachrymose. Besides, the horses of Metz were in even a worse way 
than their owners. The stock of fodder was soon consumed. By 
some maladministration we find certain cavalry officers feeding their 
horses on wheat (five litres of it daily) in October ; but these were 
most fortunate quadrupeds. The bulk of their brethren lived in so 
sorry a fashion that it was a mere farce to divide their poor carcases 
into the three categories of first quality, second quality, and “filet.” 
They fell dead of debility and leanness on their way to the slaughter- 
houses. It is easy to imagine that the “bouillon” and cutlets from 
such steeds were not strong in nourishing qualities. And yet these 
starved anatomies were the only source of meat in the city during 
September and October. About fifty of them were daily consumed. 
The price of the meat was never very high. In mid-September the 
common parts were sold at about 3d. a pound; the second best 
parts at 5d. ; and the choicest parts (excluding the “filet,” which 
was the recognised luxury of the city) might be had for 74d. the 
pound. Nor were the prices any higher the day before the capitula- 
tion. But by then there was about as much nutriment in a carpet 
bag as in the black unsightly lumps which disfigured the butchers’ 
shops. 

After the siege a considerable number of horses were offered for 
sale at from two francs to ten apiece. For their reputation’s sake 
they had better have died and been eaten a fortnight previously. 

Milk, lard, salt, and vegetables were the articles of which Metz 
most felt the lack. Beef at 6s. 8d. a pound, and eggs at a franc 
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apiece were manifestly indulgences for the rich alone. But the 
sudden deprivation of milk was a more serious affair. The death 
rate of children during the siege was double the normal rate. It 
could hardly have been otherwise. The mothers could neither 
suckle nor buy milk for their new-born babes. These, with few ex- 
ceptions, speedily found their way to the cemetery past the Polygone. 

Salt soon ran alarmingly short. It got up to twelve francs a 
pound. Then some relief was found by the free distribution of salt 
water from a certain saline spring, which the proprietor generously 
made over to the city for the time. The chemists also put their 
heads together and manufactured a substitute for natural salt. Until 
the capitulation, however, this deficiency was much felt, and declared 
itself in the ill health of the people. The salt water contained only 
three parts in a thousand of salt. 

Little by little, too, the grocery and other stores lost their stock. 
The army were the greatest consumers here. Early in the siege the 
officers made large purchases as if they foresaw a time of hardship. 
Sugar became almost as rare as salt ; and nothing, after tobacco, was 
so acceptable a present in the hospitals as a little of it screwed up in 
a piece of paper. The time came, in fact, when the shops were 
stripped of their comestibles, save bright-coloured syrups and spices, 
which are not usually eaten by themselves. The syrups were not 
quite the things for weakened stomachs, else, no doubt, they too 
would have gone the way of the rice and other farinaceous goods of 
the shops. 

Most important of all was the bread supply. When but a few 
hundred quintals of flour remained in the civic stores, the Mayor 
and the citizens knew that they were near the end of their honour- 
able independence as Frenchmen. 

Everything conspired to defeat the hopes which were strong in 
the city when first there was talk of a siege. ‘The army was the 
worst incubus of all ; but it was not the only one. No sooner was it 
known that the French arms had suffered defeat at Spicheren and 
Woerth, and that the Prussians had turned their faces towards Metz, 
than the country folk from the red-roofed villages which nestle so 
fairly in the green hollows within a radius of several miles began 
to flow into the city. So little doubt had they of their security, 
once within hearing of its Cathedral bells, that they did not use the 
opportunities they had of pushing on into the interior of France. 
They carried their valuables with them ; but they did not always 
think it worth while to burden themselves with the eatables their 


wives had accumulated for the winter. 
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By these means the civil population of Metz was raised from 
fifty to seventy thousand. ‘The Mayor and Council at length grew 
alarmed. They issued an order that no villager should be allowed 
to enter the city gates unprovided with victuals in one form or 
another. But the order was not strictly enforced. It was hardly 
likely to be. No Frenchman could resist the pleading of a fellow- 
countryman with wife and children, who had deserted their home 
rather than wait to witness the ravages (and perhaps worse) of the 
invading Prussians. 

The Town Council devoted many earnest hours to the considera- 
tion of the bread question. A survey of the supplies of flour and 
grain was made ; and an estimate of their duration was formed. But 
the accuracy of this estimate was defeated by sundry speculators 
who were not above trying to profit by their country’s necessities. 
To remedy this, only a certain quantity of flour was allotted daily to 
each of the bakers, the quantity proportioned to the number ot 
their customers. Abuses soon made this plan unacceptable. The 
first comers fared well enough ; but the supply was never sufficient 
for those at the end of the long excited files of people who wrestled 
with each other for their turn at the counter. Besides, it became 
notorious that purchasers resold their portions in whole or great 
part to others at a profit. The military, too, joined in the throng, 
and, although they had had their own rations, bought additional 
supplies for themselves and their comrades. 

The new plan worked much better. A bread census was taken, 
whereby it was ascertained exactly how many rations were required 
daily to feed the inhabitants. Each adult had a full ration, children 
from four to twelve years old were reckoned at half a ration, and 
children under four a quarter of a ration. Tickets were then issued to 
each household and to individuals ; and the bakers received supplies 
exactly corresponding to the number of full rations required by their 
district. These could only be distributed upon production of the 
tickets. 

The number of full ration tickets thus issued was 63,370. 

Thenceforward the only change was in the quantity of bread 
allotted as aration. On October 14th the ration was reduced from 
500 grammes, or about a pound and a tenth avoirdupois, to 400 
grammes. Four days later it was lowered to 300 grammes. This, 
though inadequate, was enough to support life ; but it must be 
remembered further that from October 14th the flour was mixed 
with 20 per cent. of bran, which materially affected the nourishing 
nature of the bread. 
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Until about this time the army had victualled itself from its 
own resources and certain others which it had annexed. On Octo- 
ber 13th, however, the general in command startled the city with a 
letter that was equivalent to a demand : 

‘‘Monsieur le Maire, j’ai ’honneur de vous informer que les 
magasins militaires des vivres sont complétement vides aujourdhui 
méme.” 

This at once brought Metz within a short distance of starvation. 
But it must be confessed that the soldiers’ rations were reduced to 
300 grammes a week earlier than that of the civilians. 

At this melancholy epoch in the history of the siege, sickness was 
exceedingly rife. Fifty or sixty men died daily in the ambulances, 
and a hundred new-comers were admitted in the best way possible. 
Surgical operations now were almost invariably fatal. The weather 
was wet and cold, and fuel for fires was so scarce as to be nearly un- 
obtainable. Dysentery, small-pox, and typhoid fever, of themselves, 
were accountable for 3,334 deaths, of which 2,266 belonged to the 
army. The cavalry horses shared in the general mortality. They 
died at the rate of a thousand a day. No wonder horse flesh was 
cheaper towards the close of the siege than when the tariff of it was 
established early in September. 

The indigent section of the population naturally suffered more 
than the rest. They had no reserve stock—however small—hidden 
away in their cellars. Yet, in the midst of her many troubles, Metz 
did not forget them. A special subscription was started on their 
behalf ; and the respectable sum of 103,302 frs. 25 c. was soon 
raised, due in great part to the generosity of the army. By the aid 
of this sum, the 6,000 poor of the city were provided with horse flesh 
to the end of the siege. Fuel, medicine, and small quantities of rice 
and beans were also distributed in cases of extreme need. In this 
way nearly fifteen tons of horse flesh were disposed of, at a cost of 
about £200 only. Needless to say, it was not the toothsome “ filet ” 
that thus so inexpensively assuaged the pangs of hunger in the 
stomachs of the poor. 

At the best it was a wretched sustenance for the denizens of the 
dirty flats in those high old houses on the riverside quays. Though 
but an eighth part of the city’s population, their mortality was more 
than a fourth of the general mortality. During the five last months 
in the year, 674 of them succumbed. 

No wonder if, in the face of all this privation and despair, the 
people moved about the streets of the city like shadows of their old 
selves. There was latterly no brawling or open manifestation of their 
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exceeding discontent with the lot Fortune had meted out to them. 
An apathetic resignation possessed them. 

It might have been different if they had had the usual oppor- 
tunities for convivial association in the evening. But to what end, 
save to grumble in common, could they resort to the cafés in the 
Place Royale and the Cathedral Square? In the former spot, more- 
over, the congregation of the sick and dying was quite numerous 
enough to taint the air not only with a surpassing melancholy, but 
with infection also. The cafés had exhausted their stores. Even 
a glass of “ eau sucrée ” was not to be had without question, and an 
argument as to the price. Besides, the supply of gas and lamp oil 
had, like everything else, diminished so that it was husbanded with 
jealous care. By civic decree all domestic lights were put out at 
7 o'clock in the evening. The street lamps burned for two hours 
longer ; but after 9 o’clock, Metz was veritably a “city of dreadful 
night.” 

This mood of unnatural calm was suddenly changed by the news 
which on October 28th stole through the city. The starving citizens had 
been well prepared for it, but in spite of the hints from head-quarters 
at Ban St. Martin, they had dimly fancied that it was, after all, an im- 
possible thing that their city should pass as a possession into the hands 
of the Prussians. Hunger was bad enough; but the shame of this 
cancellation of their birthright was far worse. It might have been 
less intolerable if the deed had been wrought by their own chief 
magistrate. They would then have known, at any rate, that it was 
inevitable. But to have their liberty signed away by the very man 
upon whom they had in the beginning relied for a vindication 
of their honour and fame as Frenchmen—this was a stroke that 
almost maddened many of them. Instead of proving a bulwark of 
the nation, he had eaten them out of house and home, and when 
nothing more was left to eat, consigned them toa fate that was almost 
as bad as actual servitude. 

The capitulation was signed on the 27th. Throughout the 28th 
Metz was in tumult. At one time it seemed as if the red flag of 
anarchy would be raised, and the haggard Metzers would begin to 
cut each others’ throats. Guns were fired at random in the narrow 
streets. Crowds assembled, and there was much excited haranguing 
which it would not have pleased Bazaine tohear. From the belfry ot 
the Cathedral the big bell (the beams of which are now scored with 
the names of German tourists) boomed intermittently. It was 
not usually rung except on special, and very joyous occasions. This, 
too, was another dart in the side of the Metzers. It seemed as if 
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they were mocked on all hands. The alarm bell of the city also 
added to the general riot. 

One significant sound, however, was wanting. The cannon of the 
forts were silent. But the outburst of indignation among the people did 
not last long. Their Mayor, who had behaved so heroically through- 
out the siege, knew how to calm them. “ True courage, my dear 
fellow-citizens,” he explained in a proclamation that was promptly 
placarded_on the walls, “consists in bearing a misfortune without 
any of those disturbances which only tend to aggravate it.” He 
exhorted them to continue to deserve well of their nation and 
their fellow-creatures, by being resigned even to the bitter end. And 
the people obeyed him as they would not have obeyed Bazaine, save 
under coercion. They left off assailing the house of the general in 
command of the city; and the excitable national guard ceased 
their endeavours to induce the regular soldiery to join them in a 
forlorn desperate attempt to cut their way through the Prussian 
lines. 

The next day the enemy entered the city and took possession of 
the forts, and the hundred and fifty thousand French soldiers laid 
down their arms. The streets were comparatively tranquil, notwith- 
standing the procession of troops. It was under these conditionsthat 
Bazaine issued the general order of October 29th to his “ Army of 
the Rhine.” 

“‘Conquered hy famine, we are forced to submit to martial law 
in surrendering ourselves prisoners. On divers occasions in our 
military history, brave troops commanded by Masséna, Kléber, and 
Gouvion St. Cyr, have experienced the same lot. . . .” &c., &c. 

Doubtless a Marshal of France might be expected to know some- 
thing about the campaigns of the First Empire. Otherwise one 
would be prone to suspect that Bazaine wrote this general order 
with the aid of the libraries of Metz. He might even have composed 
it days before it was issued. It savours rather of erudition than 


of sincerity. 


CHARLES .-EDWARDES. 




















AN UNKNOWN OASIS. 


HO that has ever seen the Temple of the Great King at 
Aboo Simbel can forget the supreme moment when his 
“Dahabeeah ” turned the corner of the last reach of the Nile to the 
north of it, and far away under the shadow of their great rock he 
caught the first glimpse of those four majestic figures sitting with 
their vast hands spread out upon their knees, and the calm contemp- 
tuous smile upon their lips? So they have sat and smiled for four 
thousand years. Dynasties have risen and set; nations have been 
born and have died ; the whole face of the world has changed and 
changed again ; but the great kings smile unmoved. Behind them 
the desert solitudes stretch without limit, at their feet flows the great 
river with tide “too full for sound and foam.” Silence surrounds 

them well suited to their calm unchangeableness, for 

** Though wild hyzenas call, and low winds moan, 
Here the true silence reigns, self-conscious and alone.” 
Not that they are really wholly unchanged, for the hand of tourist, as 
well as the hand of time, has fallen upon them. The mighty head of 
one Colossus lies at his feet, and all of them are scored all over with 
names and inscriptions wrought by men of all times from the days of 
the old Greek Mercenaries of Psammetichus unto this present ; yet 
they are so great that the first impression they give is that of 
unchanged and unchangeable majesty. But I have not undertaken 
to write of the wonders of the Temple of Aboo Simbel. Suffice it to 
say that on a January evening, many years ago, after slowly beating 
up the last reach, we anchored just below the Great Temple. The 
sun had set in glory, the after-glow had died away, and the shadows 
of night were gathering before we dropped anchor; but we waited 
until moon-rise to make the nearer acquaintance of the Temple and 
its god-like guardians. Aboo Simbel was to be our turning-point, 
and so the whole of the next day had to be spent here while the 
“Dahabeeah” was refitted for its down-stream journey. That 
day was destined to be an eventful one for me. The whole 
morning we spent in prowling about the Temple; and now in 
the afternoon I had stolen away by myself up the steep slope 
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of sand which reaches to the top of the cliff in which the 
Temple is hewn—leaving one friend immersed in affairs photo- 
graphic, and the other, low be it spoken, busied in carving 
his name on the rock, yet modestly in a secluded corner, and not 
with the bolder wit of some tourists upon the nose or cheek of 
Ramses. Wearied with my climb, I threw myself down under such 
shade as I could find in that parched wilderness, and the thought of 
those old Greeks whose inscription upon the leg of the headless statue 
I had just been endeavouring to decipher, possessed my soul. It 
was more than a century before the great days of Marathon and 
Salamis that they had sailed up the river and visited the Temple. 
Even in their days it was a monument of antiquity, and there it still 
stood defying the passage of time. But even if somewhat of change 
had passed over it, here, at least, thought I, in this desolate plateau 
stretching as far as sight can reach (and how much further), is some- 
thing that has remained absolutely unchanged in the changing world. 
Their eyes, if they had climbed the sand slope, must have looked 
upon precisely the same scene as greeted mine now. I was perhaps 
beginning to grow a little drowsy, when my thought was uncomfort- 
ably irritated into activity by the sight of telegraph wires cutting my 
range of vision, and disturbing my pleasing illusion that into this 
region at least no change had entered. I must move to some point 
from which this disturbing element was not to be seen. My fancy 
was taken by a conical hill, or hillock rather, at some distance : let 
me get to the other side of that, I thought, and there will be no 
possibility of being reminded by any sight or sound of the existence 
of modern civilisation or modern man. So I started; but the 
hill must have been much further off than at first it seemed; 
at last, however, I got to the far side of it; but then I noticed 
what allured me a little further—for about a hundred yards beyond 
was a strange chasm in the ground. So level, so clean cut were the 
edges of this cleft, that at any considerable distance one would look 
straight over it without being aware of its existence. But from where 
I now stood it was plainly discernible. I must go this one step 
further and look over the edge of the chasm. I went, and then was 
held spell-bound at what I saw. 

I looked into a deep ravine, through which a fair stream ran with 
pleasant rippling sound—some subterranean offshoot from the Nile ; 
the banks of the stream were clothed with the richest verdure, and 
at the end of the ravine furthest removed from me was a little grove 
of palm-trees. But what held me so breathless was not the beauty 
of the scene, but that under the shadow of the palm-trees I caught 
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sight of the facade of a temple. The temple must, I supposed, be 
hollowed out of the rock at the back, as the Aboo Simbel temples are 
hollowed out of the great rock by the river ; but here the temple was 
of tiny proportions, and its facade of no Egyptian mould, but Greek 
in every line. How came it to be hidden away here so far from any 
haunt of man? I made my way down the steep side of the cliff that 
I might investigate this wonder more nearly. But a new wonder 
burst upon me when I reached the bed of the stream, the sight of 
which, I confess, would probably have kept me in the desert above 
had I seen it from my stand-point there. Close by the temple, and 
not very many yards from the spot I had now reached, stood a 
majestic-looking man ; his features were of the purest Greek type, 
but he had a snow-white beard of exceeding length—it reached almost 
to the ground. It was his beard which gave him the appearance of 
extreme old age, for he stood erect asa drill-sergeant, and his face, 
as I afterwards noted, was without wrinkle. 

He stood, when I first caught sight of him, beside a pile of 
roughly-cut wooden logs, with arms outstretched and eyes uplifted 
to heaven. As I halted, awed by this vision, not knowing whether 
to advance or retreat, and, indeed, unable from fear to do either one 
or the other, he turned and saw me. There was no surprise in his 
glance ; quietly he beckoned me to come to him, and in a voice of 
great gentleness and rich melody he spoke— 

“Come hither, stranger, and fear not to do the deeds which the 
gods have appointed for thee, for of a surety they have sent thee in 
answer to my prayer.” 

One of the strangest things to me in this strange interview is that 
I cannot, as I look back at it, in the least recall what the language 
was in which the old man spoke. It must have been Greek, I 
suppose ; but my only feeling about it is that there was an archaic 
flavour in every word, but that otherwise his speech was not un- 
familiar to me, nor had I any difficulty in understanding it. I cannot 
remember that I myself spoke any word at all. The old man moved 
slowly towards the temple as he ceased to speak, well assured, 
apparently, that I would follow, for he never so much as turned his 
head to see whether I did so or not ; but, indeed, it never occurred 
to me that I had any choice in the matter. I entered the temple 
immediately after him. I was prepared now for any sight, however 
Strange, and it was a strange one, surely, that greeted me. On the 
floor of the temple, stark and stiff, lay two corpses of men, old and 
venerable as my guide. On a tiny altar against the further wall 
stood three Greek lamps ; the flame in one glimmered feebly, the 
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other two were cold and dark. Then the old man spoke again 
pointing to the two bodies as he spoke— 

“ But one task remains to me in life, and my strength sufficeth 
not for its accomplishment. I thank the gods, O stranger, that have 
sent thee at my utmost need. Help me to bear these forth.” 

With wondering reverence I obeyed him, and together we carried 
out the dead and laid them on the pile of wood—a funeral pyre—as 
I now perceived it to be. 

* And now,” said he, “ sit down by my side under this palm-tree 
and thou shalt hear somewhat of my story. Know then that I am 
Phaon of Mytilene, once beloved of Sappho: madman that I was, 
I knew not that I loved her until she had died for love of me. Never 
again hath the love of woman entered into my soul ; but from that 
day Divine Philosophy became my mistress, and soothed my pain. 
These, my two friends, of whom the name of one was Chresphontes, 
and the name ofthe other Criton, were fellow-servants with me of this 
my mistress ; and together we talked as we sat on the Lesbian rocksand 
looked across the dark waters of the unploughed sea, of the nature of 
gods and men, and of the secrets of lifeand death. It chanced ona 
certain day—how long ago that is, I know not, for we have kept no 
count here of what men call Time—that one told us of a certain ship 
which was even then setting sail for Egypt with many soldiers on 
board, who proposed to take service under Psammetichus, the king 
of that country. Then said Criton, ‘ Let us also go with them, for I 
have ever heard that the priests in Egypt have deeper knowledge of 
the things divine than any others of the sons of men.’ To this word 
we agreed, and to Egypt we came. It happened not long after our 
arrival that an army was despatched into Ethiopia in pursuit of some 
deserters, and with this army went certain of the Greeks, we being of 
the number. Our comrades thought only of adventure and plunder ; 
but we three thought only of how we might perchance gain speech of 
a certain priest named Amenhotep, whose dwelling was near to the 
hundred-gated Thebes, and whose repute spread throughout all the 
land of Egypt for highest wisdom. Stranger, you too have sailed up 
the mighty river, and know the glories of Thebes ; suffice it then 
for me to say that we found the dwelling of Amenhotep, who, when 
he knew that we were not all unworthy, communicated to us 
mysteries which it were unlawful for me to utter. He it was who 
gave to us the sacred oil, consecrated with many mystic words, 
whose flame flickers feebly in my lamp as you saw even now, and 
hath lately died out altogether in the lamps of my comrades. As 
long as this sacred oil burnt, so long should the spirit of life abide in 
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our bodies, yea, and that without need ofany earthly nourishment. He 
it was too, who bade us, when, in our course up the river, we should 
arrive at the temple hewn in the rock, even the temple of the great 
king, to leave there our comrades and strike across the desert towards 
the setting of the sun, until we should come unto a certain valley 
known to him alone of all the sons of men. Here he bade us 
fashion for ourselves a temple as best we might, and worship the 
gods after the manner of our own land ; and here, seeing that he 
deemed us, of all men that he had known, most worthy, he bade us 
light our sacred lamps and dwell at ease, unmindful of all grosser 
cares, with all our thought bent on things divine. Hither in 
obedience to his word we came, and here we have ever since made 
our abode ; but I know not whether the time be long or short as men 
count it, for time with us (or what is called time, for in reality there 
is no such thing), has not been measured by the journey of the sun, 
but by the course of our thought. I know not, stranger, how thou 
hast come hither, save that I deem the gods have sent thee ; it may 
be that thou too hast seen Amenhotep, and that to thee, as to us, 
he gave the secret clue to find this spot, and the sacred oil of life, 
deeming thee also worthy to know things hidden from men. And 
yet——-” and here the old Greek looked me over somewhat super- 
ciliously, “ your garb and countenance seem not to me the garb and 
countenance of a philosopher.” He paused again, and for one 
moment I feared that he was about to question me of my philo- 
sophic attainments. Fear overcame me greater than I had ever 
known in the examination schools at Oxford. ‘To my intense relief, 
however, he went on: “ Twice only in the course of time hath foot 
of mortal man, other than ours, been set within this valley till thou 
camest. Both these others seemed worthier than thou ; yet, neither 
stayed with us.” 

It was impossible to feel any annoyance—even if I had had 
room for any other feeling than awe—at this old Greek’s somewhat 
personal remarks. He seemed to speak from a height so entirely 
above me. “ First there came one weary and worn and aged—but 
of noble mien, and proud contemptuous glance. There by the side 
of the stream he laid him down, and hardly could we move him to 
speech ; he bade us leave him alone to die. Yet some few words 
he spoke—words that sounded strangely in our ears—for he spoke 
of a town, that we knew not of, greater than all the cities of the 
Greeks. ‘Strength’ he called it, yet he ever spoke bitter words 
against the people, and the tyrant thereof. And if the words 
he spake were true, it would seem that many hundred years had 
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passed since we had journeyed to Egypt. But I knownot. He 
spoke not many words, but few; and here ere long he died, and his 
body we burned. The second that came hither was diminutive 
indeed in stature, smaller even than thou art——” 

[Here was another personality that did seem to me uncalled for. 
I have ever been wont to consider myself of medium height, but 
no doubt I looked, as I certainly felt, beside the stately Greek, small 
enough. | 

“ But on his face sat power and wisdom planted there by the 
gods: indeed, as we understood his speech, he called himself one of 
the Immortals. But when we bade him stay amongst us and enter 
our temple, he uttered words strange sounding to our ears, and 
made strange signs with his hands, and fled swiftly up the slope into 
the desert, and we saw him no more.” 

Now each who reads this must determine for himself of whom 
the old man spoke; I can only repeat his words. Yet it seems to 
me, though I cannot give any reason for its seeming so, that the two 
he spoke of were two such famous, but so widely diverse men, as 
Juvenal and Athanasius. But perchance my thought fell on them 
without due warrant, simply because I had happened to have 
these two much in mind of late. In the wearisome delays in 
the Cataract, I had thought of the exiled Juvenal consuming his 
soul in those dreary solitudes with which Assouan is girt about—if 
indeed the story of his banishment there be true. But I had little 
dreamed of coming upon this confirmation of that story, or that he 
had ever wandered so much further south, or that I should stumble 
in so marvellous wise upon the scene of his death. Of the wander- 
ings of Athanasius during the Arian persecution, I had been read- 
ing still more lately ; I can only conjecture, if according to my 
supposition the old Greek spoke of him, that he had been in hiding 
with some Egyptian hermit, who perhaps had made his abode in the 
very Temple of Ramses, when some such chance, as had brought 
me, brought him to this mystic valley. He must, as I imagine, have 
deemed the valley and its occupants an illusion, conjured up by 
some Arius-favouring fiend, and by calling out his own most orthodox 
name, and by signing the cross, he had hoped to dismay the Devil. 
One can easily see how the sound of his name suggested to the 
Greek that he claimed to be immortal. But of the probability 
that these things were as I conjecture, let each man judge for him- 
self. After a pause Phaon went on, yet more slowly, and as though 
he laboured for breath. 

‘* Stranger, I might tell thee many things more wonderful than it 
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hath ever entered into the heart of man to conceive ; of the passage 
of this earth through space, of the marvel of the sun and of the stars, 
of the nature of the unseen power saround us. But what boots it! 
As the ages pass the children of men will gain for themselves this 
knowledge if they be worhty. Moreover, my breath faileth me now, 
and I can enter on no long discourse ; yet this one thing will I tell 
thee, the knowledge whereof may serve thee at thy need as thou hast 
served me at mine. ‘Truest and deepest insight into the essential 
nature of things, and into the whole meaning of life, and the 
mysteries that are beyond it, is to be gained not so much by wisdom 
and learning as through love: do not thou then, I caution thee, 
ever slight, as I have done, the love of any among the sons or 
daughters of men ; for love, as I now perceive, is more holy than 
all philosophy, more precious than all wisdom, outlasteth all learning. 
Seest thou this ?” 

He drew from his breast as he spoke a withered manuscript. 

“ This is the last song that Sappho sang, a song of love for me. 
Behold, I would give all the knowledge I have gained ten times told, 
had I while it were yet possible requited her love ; had I lived with 
her and nourished and brought up children in Lesbos far away.” 

As he spoke the fire of youth seemed for one moment to shine 
in his eyes, and his whole face was transfused with a glorious beauty. 
Again he paused, and then again, with still more laboured breathing, 
he went on: 

“ Stranger, tarry here, or go, as it pleaseth thee. I go into the 
temple to watch my dying lamp: ere it is wholly and for ever 
extinguished I will kindle at its flame this papyrus, which shall be 
my torch to light the funeral pyre ; my strength will still suffice me 
to lay myself beside my comrades, and so together with them to be 
mingled with the elements. Perchance beyond death I shall meet 
her once more whose words aie with me to the end. Perchance 
along with her I shall enter into that very presence-chamber of 
omnipotent love where shadows end and reality begins.” 

He passed into the temple, and I saw him no more. 

* * * * * * . 

It is no wonder that I cannot now recall how I got back to the 
point from which I had started upon this strange adventure ; but 
somehow or another I found myself looking again over the Aboo 
Simbel rock and down upon the river far below. The sailors had 
done their work for the day now ; and soon I caught the sound of 
my own name borne aloft in the air. Clearly it must be getting late; 
I had been missed, and my friends were calling me, I hurried down 
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the sand slope so easy of descent, so difficult to climb, and very soon 
was on board our “ Dahabeeah,” and changing for dinner. Somehow 
I could not bring myself to speak then of the things which I had 
seen and heard, so utterly incongruous did the thought of that old 
Greek seem to me to be with the commonplaceness of dining. 
Before daylight next morning we cast off our moorings and had 
entered on our homeward voyage ; and Aboo Simbel, with its kings 
and its desert mysteries was left behind us for ever. Yet it may 
chance to some one who reads this to find himself some day at that 
wonderful spot ; let him not fail to climb the sand slope and strike 
across the desert, that so perhaps he too may alight upon this 
unknown oasis. He will not indeed see all that I saw, or hear what 
I heard. For the light in the lamp is dead, and with it the soul of 
the Greek has passed ; but he will see the palm-trees and the temple 
in their shade, and hear the ripple of the water and the rustle of the 
leaves. Yet it is just possible that some mighty sand-storm of the 
desert has swept across this fair spot and for ever hidden it from 


the eye of mortal man. 
WRAY W. HUNT. 

















TABLE TALK. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


_ a man of prosaic mind it is difficult to follow William Blake 
in his flights in the empyrean. A man who sees angels 
associating with hay-makers, and on the hills round Dulwich con- 
templates a tree filled with angels’ “ bright wings bespangling every 
bough like stars,” is so far ahead of average humanity that no 
moderately powerful mental telescope can bring him within view. 
Blake himself insisted that it was within the reach of all to see the 
visions he claimed to have seen, laying himself thus open to a retort 
that no one would be cruel enough or irreverent enough to make. 
“You can see,” said he, “what I do if you choose. Work up 
imagination to the state of vision, and the thing is done.” Some 
natures, the majority probably, my own certainly, are coarser in fibre, 
and will not receive impressions of the sort, even were the imagina- 
tion powerful enough to depict them. I have mixed somewhat with 
“spiritualists,” and have been shut up in dark cabinets with some of 
the latter-day profiters by the black—or shall I say the white ?—art, 
and have witnessed some performances for which I could not account, 
though doubtless Professor Huxley can. These facts have little 
interest for my readers, and I should not mention them were it not 
to support my views as to coarsely-fibred natures. On these occasions 
friends of my own, men of high genius or endowments, of poetic: 
temperament and vigorous faith, saw emanations of faint light, curious 
coruscations, the waving of fragile and slightly luminous, not to say 
diaphanous, hands. It is well. I saw none, and yet I tried hard ; I 
could never “ work up my imagination to the state of vision.” 


BLaKE’s PROPHETIC Books. 


LAKE’S prophetic books are to me accordingly meaningless 
rather than obscure. ‘Ti’iel and Mnetha and Theotormon 

and Bromion are simply nothing. Blake himself, however, impresses 
me profoundly, and his early imaginings fill the soul with dreams of 
delight. His praise has been sung by men able to “call fame,” as 
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Milton says, and it is not far from impertinence on my part to praise 
afresh a man whom the highest have steadily commended. Has the 
praise that has been pronounced, however, had any effect upon the 
general public? Scholars know well, of course, the place of Blake as 
leader of the nineteenth-century Renaissance. Does not the average 
reader still hold that between the poetic stagnation that began at the 
close of the seventeenth century /and lasted until the nineteenth 
there was only one great lyrist, the Scotchman Burns? In spite of 

ll teaching of the present day, there are those who yet believe that it 
is to Waller that our poetry owes its advance from barbarism, or 
something approximate, to refinement and music. Wailer wrote one 
or two agreeable lyrics, it is true ; but his entire literary baggage is 
not worth a single lyric of Beaumont and Fletcher and Ben Jonson, 
to leave Shakespeare unmentioned. The lyric gift lasted to the 
Restoration, and then declined. William Blake was the first to 
awaken it. He was the first also to inform our reviving verse with 
imagination, and he was in this and other respects a pioneer of the 


romantic movement. 


BiakeE’s LyrRICcs. 

LAKE’S Songs of Innocence and his Songs of Experience have 
been more than once reprinted, and handsome and convenient 
editions of these rest on my shelves. For the first time, however, I 
have now in a portable shape the entire poetical works of Blake,! 
the prophetical books as well as the lyrics. Withan admirable in- 
troduction by Mr. W. B. Yeats, and a characteristic portrait of Blake 
by Mr. William Linnell, they appear in the Muses’ Library, a collec- 
tion to which I have already drawn attention. Exactly the book to 
slip into the pocket when going on a short journey is this delightful 
volume. Mystical enough are some of the early poems—the later 
poems being entirely mystical, and some of the rhymes are forced 
enough for either of the Brownings. Inone song of twenty lines “year” 
rhymes with “‘car,” “shade” with “head,” “lawn” with “morn,” “sky” 
with “joy,” “song” with “tongue.” Some of these are permissible, but 
so many in a short poem is startling. What do these things matter? 
Blake’s poems are a source of perennial delight, and may be read again 
and again. Some of them are indeed ravishing, and many are charged 
with both tenderness and imagination. They were written at a 
remarkably early age, moreover—between twelve and twenty for the 
most part—and are among the most exquisitely lyrical things for 
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which youth is responsible. I have made a desperate effort to 
master the prophetic books, but own myself incompetent. Someé 
consolation is found in the utterances of Mr. Wm. Michael Rossetti, 
an editor of Blake, to the effect that the books are unreadable. 
“They have in large measure,” says Mr. Rossetti, “‘ sublimity and 
power, and invention both of mythology and of imagery.” With these 
and other allowances, however, Mr. Rossetti does not even find 
them entirely sane performances. ‘They are dark and chaotic to 
the extremest degree ; ponderous and turbid ; battling and baffling, 
like the arms of a windmill when the wind blows shiftingly from 
all quarters ; full of action as inconceivable as the personages, and 
personages as insoluble as their acts; replete with uncouth and 
arbitrary nomenclature—hieroglyphics sometimes seemingly devoid 
of demotic equivalents. 


DEDICATIONS OF Books, 


7 INDRED with commendatory verses and the eulogy of friends 

is the Dedication of Books to patrons and friends '—a subject 

on which Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, the well-known antiquary and 
historian of London, has published a volume. Not the first book is 
this on the subject, the elder D’Israeli having assigned it a chapter 
in his “ Curiosities of Literature,” and Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt having 
compiled a volume which was privately printed by the late Mr. Huth. 
For a knowledge of the existence of the work last named, which I 
have not seen, I am indebted to Mr. Wheatley’s preface. Acceptable 
at the outset as the expression of affection for a patron or a friend, 
the dedication sank in time into shameless flattery, and was hawked 
about, and bargained over, and sold ultimately tu the highest 
bidder. Something of a lottery must have been this venal process, 
the profits of which ranged from a couple of hundred guineas paid 
to Colley Cibber by George I. for the dedication of the ‘ Non- 
Juror,” to the couple of crowns paid by the avaricious noodle for 
the flattery of some pothouse bard. A dedication was, in the 
seventeenth century, written with the names in blank to be filled 
in as the author sped in his solicitations to the rich or the great. 
Not seldom, indeed, some specially hungry writer dedicated different 
parts of his books to different patrons, and so obtained a treble 
or quadruple harvest. This practice is even now not wholly 
abandoned, and gratifying testimony of affection or esteem is occa- 
sionally borne to friends by distinguished modern writers. As the 
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dedication lost its character ‘of an appeal for charity it became less 
common; in spite of a few gratifying exceptions, it may be held to 
have practically disappeared. 


Some SCANDALOUS DEDICATIONS. 


N EXT to its venality, the most degrading attribute of the dedi- 

cation, especially in Stuart times, was its fulsomeness. Its 
irreverence sometimes extended to absolute blasphemy. Mr, 
Wheatley quotes two lines from a dedication by Crowne—it is 
practically a dedication, though called an epilogue—to Charles II. 
and his Queen— 


You, sir, such blessings to the world dispense, 
We scarce perceive the use of Providence. 


One has only to think of Charles II., the most dissolute of monarchs 
in the most debauched of Courts, to estimate the extent of Crowne’s 
infamy. Instances of profanity all but equal might be multiplied 
from the works generally of 


Those days of wickedness and wit, 
When Villiers criticized what Dryden writ. 


Banks, in his “ Virtue Betrayed ; or, Anna Bullen,” says : 


This maxim still 
Shall be my guide—a Prince can do no ill ! 
In spite of slaves, his passions let him trust, 
For Heaven ne’er made a king but made him just. 


re 


These lines are in no sense a dedication, and are consequently not 
given by Mr. Wheatley. They are, however, wholly in keeping with 
those he supplies. From the monarch the adulation extended to 
his mistresses, who are credited with the possession of every virtue. 
The shameless and infamous Duchess of Portsmouth is the recipient of 
specially loathsome panegyric. It is in ridicule of such subserviency 
and bad taste that Wycherley, as Mr. Wheatley points out, dedicated 
his “ Plain Dealer” to a noted procuress. 
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